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PROFESSOR BURKITT’S WRITINGS 


THE following list of Professor Burkitt’s published writings does not 
claim to be complete and the subjects with which he dealt are so varied 
and overlap one another so much that the classification of them adopted 
in it cannot be exact. 

It follows the lines of the Notice published in the last number of the 
JOURNAL and the order of the items in the various groups is in general 
chronological. 
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J.T.S. Xxxvi 304 


THE LATIN BIBLE 
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P Corssen Die lateinische Bibeliibersetzungen J.T.S. i 627 

The Book of Rules of Tyconius TZexts and Studies iii (University Press 
Cambridge 1894) 

Codex Claromontanus (4) /.7.S. iv 587, xiv 457 
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Celtis ‘a chisel’: a study in Textual Tradition /.7.S. xvii 389, xxii 380 
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GW S Friedrichsen 7he Gothic Version of the Gospels J.T.S. xxviii 90 
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The Old Latin Heptateuch (A V Billen) //.7.S. xxix 140 
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A Allgeier Die altlateinischen Psalterien J.T.S. xxx 395 

E Munding, A Dold, P Volk Palimpsesttexte des Cod. Lat. Monacensis 
6333 J.T.S. xxxii 311 

C R Morey, E K Rand, C H Kraeling Zhe Gospel Book of Landevennec 
SJ.T.S. xxxiii 315 

A Bakker A Study of Codex Evang. Bobbiensis (k) J.T.S. xxxv 329 


The Latin Vulgate 


The Vulgate Gospels and the Codex Brixianus /.T.S.i 129 

J Chapman Zhe early history of the Vulgate J.T.S.x 281 

H J White NT sec. ed. S. Hieronymi: Ep. ad Cor.1 J.T.S. xxiii 432 

J M Harden Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos Hieronymi J.7.S. xxiv 203 

H —— Mémoire sur lEtablissement du Texte de la Vulgate J.T.S. xxiv 
40 

‘The Pentateuch of Tours’ /.7.S. xxiv 414 

La critique de la Vulgate Revue Bénédictine May 1924 

Notes on Genesis in the Latin Vulgate Revue Bénédictine July 1927 

Jerome’s work on the Psalter /7.7.S. xxx 395 

H J Vogels Vulgatastudien ].7.S. xxx 408 

C H Turner The oldest MS of the Vulgate Gospels J.T.S. xxxiii 66 
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H H Gluntz 7he Vulgate in England J.T7.S. xxxv 60 


HEBREW AND OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES 


A fragment of Job xxii Amecdota Oxoniensia Semitic Series I ix (1896) 

Fragments of the Book of Kings according to the translation of Aquila 
(Cambridge 1897) 

Isaiah xix 18 /.7.S. i 568 

The so-called Quinta of 4 Kings Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology vol. xxiv June 1902: cf. 7. 7.S. xxxiv 369 

The Hebrew papyrus of the Ten Commandments Jewish Quarterly Review 


vol. xv (April 1903) amd The Nash Papyrus—a new photograph 7. 
vol. xvi 


1 Kings viii 53", Lucianic text /.7.S. x 439 

Genesis x 8-10 /.7.S xii 280 

Isaiah viii 6 The Waters of Shiloah /.7.S. xii 294 

The Psalm of Habakkuk //.7.S. xvi 62 

Ecclesiastes rendered into English Verse (Imprimerie Girieud 58 Rue des 
Carmes Rouen 1918 and S.P.C.K. London 1922) 

Hosanna J.T.S. xvii 139 

The Code found in the Temple Journal of Biblical Literature vol. xl 1921 

Gen. x: the table of Nations //.7.S. xxi 233 

L W King Legends of Babylon and Egypt in relation to Hebrew Tradition 

J.T.S. xxi 280 

E GH Kraeling Avram and Israel ].T.S. xxi 340 

R H Kennett Deuteronomy and the Decalogue J.T.S. xxii 61 

C F Burney J/srae?s Settlement in Canaan J.T.S. xxii 93 
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Ecclesiastes and Wisdom i-ix Central Society of Sacred Study Leaflet 986 
April 1924 

Is Ecclesiastes a translation? /.7.S. xxiii 22 

The name Yahweh Journal of Biblical Literature vol. xliv 1925 

Micah : oF ie Northern prophecy Journal of Biblical Literature vol. 
xlv 192 

J F Rohde Aradic Versions of the Pentateuch in the Church ofEgypt J.T.S. 
Xxvi 101 

The Head-dress of Aaron /.7..S. xxvi 180 

The CY of Israel A New Commentary on Holy Scripture (S.P.C.K. 
1929 

The Book of Amos Theology vol. xix November 1929 

Yahweh or Yahoh /.7.S. xxviii 407 

Palestine in general history (Petra and Palmyra) Schweich Lectures 1929 

The text of Exodus xl 17-19 in the Munich Palimpsest /. 7.S. xxix 146 

Church and Gnosis (University Press Cambridge 1932) ch. v 

Jeremiah xi19 /.7.S. xxxiii 371 

2 Kings xix 26,27 /.7.S. xxxiv 369 

Deuteronomy xxxii The Blessing of Moses /.7.S. xxxv 68 


NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES 


The Gospels 


The Sinai Palimpsest and the Greek Text of the Gospels Report of the 
Church Congress Norwich 1895 (Bemrose & Sons Derby) 

Note on the Evangelarium Hierosolymitanum Vaticanum Actes du 12° 
Congrés International des Orientalistes iii 119 Rome 1899 

St Mark xv 34 in Codex Bobiensis /.7.S. i 278 

St Ephraim’s quotation of Matt. xxi 3 //.7.S. i 569 

G Dalman Worte Jesu J.7.S. i 624 

J C Hawkins Horae Synopticae J.T.S. i 625 

Two Lectures on the Gospels (Macmillan London 1901) 

Mark viii 32 (/.7.S. ii 111 

St Mark’s account of the birth of the Church Report of the Church Congress 
Liverpool 1904 (Bemrose & Sons Derby) 

The Early Church and the Synoptic Gospels /.7.S. v 330 

Mark xiv 61 /.7.S. v 451 

St Mark and Divorce /.7.S. v 628 

The Parable of the Sower Zhe Interpreter June 1905 

The Gospel History and its transmission (T and T Clark Edinburgh 1906, 
I9II, 1920) 

Who spoke the Magnificat? J.T.S. vii 220 

The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen T7vansactions of the Third Inter- 
national Congress for the History of Religions vol. ii (University Press 
Oxford 1908) 
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A Harnack Spriiche und Reden Jesu J.T-.S. viii 454 

The eschatological idea in the Gospels Cambridge Biblical Essays (Uni- 
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The Peraean Ministry /.7.S. xi 412 
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Gospels Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 1913 
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K F Proost De Bergrede: hare herkomst en strekking J.T.S. xv 615 

The Last Supper and the Paschal Meal /.7.S. xvii 291 

‘ Lifting up’ and ‘Exalting’ /.7.S. xx 336 

H J Cadbury 7he Style and Literary Method of Luke J.T.S. xxi 342, xxii 
68, xxiii 302 
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H G Jameson Zhe Origin of the Synoptic Gospels J.T.S. xxiv 441 
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B H Streeter Zhe Four Gospels J.T.S. xxvi 373 
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The Baptism of Jesus Lxfository Times February 1927 
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On Luke xxii 17-20 /.7.S. xxviii 178 
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ei in Hellenistic Greek— Mark viii 12 /7.7.S. xxviii 274 

Jesus and the Pharisees /.7.S. xxviii 392 

Was the Gospel of Mark written in Latin? (P-L Couchoud) (/.7.S. xxix 375 
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J.T.S. xxix 437 
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The Parable of the Ten Virgins /.7.S. xxx 267 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE DATE AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE 
TO DIOGNETUS 


THE Epistle to Diognetus comes to us from a single imperfect MS, 
which perished at Strasbourg in 1870 during the Franco-German war. 
It is considered a patristic gem, but its date and authorship are a 
problem as yet unsolved. It is not mentioned by Eusebius, St Jerome, 
Photius, or any other ecclesiastical writer of ancient or medieval times. 
In the MS it was ascribed with several other treatises to Justin Martyr, 
but the difference of its style from that of Justin soon led to doubts, and 
since its first publication in 1592 it has been assigned to a variety of 
dates ranging from before 70 to about A.D. 300, and for its author have 
been suggested, besides Justin, such names as Apollos the contemporary 
of St Paul, Clement of Rome, and the heretic Marcion, while some 
have imagined it to be a forgery of the sixteenth century. More recent 
opinion has tended to place the Epistle in the latter half of the second 
century or somewhere in the third, and this view appears to me to be 
the only one which can claim probability. 

I have long entertained the idea that the ad Diognetum might have 
been written by Hippolytus of Rome, but it is only within the last year 
that I have noticed a parallel between the Epistle and Hippolytus which 
is of such a kind as to demand that the possibility of his being its author 
should be seriously considered. The parallel texts are given below, and 
when they are studied together and each severally compared with certain 
passages of Irenaeus, it will, I think, be found difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that the Epistle was written, if not by Hippolytus, at least by one 
who was, like Hippolytus, a student of Irenaeus. The passage from 
Hippolytus occurs near the end of the Philosophumena, where he has 
finished with the philosophers and heretics and is giving his own state- 
ment of the true faith. 


Ad Diognet. vii 1-5. Philos. x 33. 


. a > 
0b yap émiyeov, ds Epyv,’ edpypa roavTn 7 Kal’ jpas riotis, © 
a? a a , so ‘ , ” > a es 
tovr avrois wapeddOyn, 088 Ovyriv mavres avOpwror, 0b Kevois pyyact 
a , 
érivoav duddcoew ovtws dkiovew TeBopévwr, ob8€ oxediicpact Kap- 


erpedas, ob8€ dvOpwrivwy oixo- dias cvvapralopévwv, o0b8€ mHa- 


1 The reference must be to c. v 3: ov phy émvola tii Kai ppovridi: moAumpayyaTav 
dv@pwrov pabhjpata ToodT’ abrois éotiv eipnpévor, ob5e Séypatos dvOpwaivov mpoecraow 
wonep tar. Comp. Hippol. de Antichr. 2: 60 Kai pets ra bw’ aire (the prophets) 
mpoeipnuéva Karas pabnrevOévres, A€youev oie ef idias Hydv émwvoias. oddty ydp 
kawvoropeiv émyxecpodpev, GAN’ 7 7a mada Tpoeipnpéva pnra. 
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Ad Diognet. vii 1-5. 

’ , , , 
vopiay pvotnpiwv memiotevvtar, GAA 
avros dAnbas 6 mavroxpdétwp xal 
mwavToxtioTys Kal ddpatos eds, airos 
2.” 2 a ‘ 2)./ ‘ ‘ 
dm ovpavav tiv dAnbeavy Kai Tov 
Adyov Tov dywv Kal dmrepwontov 
> , , A ae , 
avOpuras évidpuce kai éyxareotypise 
tais xapdias airav, ob xabdrep av 
Tis elxdcevev GvOpwros, smypérny 

‘ , * » a » 

Twa mwémpas  Gyyehov i) dpxovra 
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Philos. X 33 


vornte evereias Adywv Oedyopevw, 
GAA Suvdwer Geig Adyous AcAady- 
pévors ovk drreBovvTwv. 
Geos Adyw, 6 
epbeyyero A€ywv, Oe 

otpépwv Tov dvOpwrov é« mapaxojjs, 
ob Bia dvdyxys dovAaywydv, aX 
éx éhevbepia’ Exoveiw mpoapéca 
Kahav. 


Kal Tavra 
éxéXcve be Adyos 


rie 
avray ém- 





Tovtov Tov Adyov év barépois 


” “~ , s , , ” > Ld « , > 

9 Twa tav duerdvrwv ta eriyea y amréoteAiew 6 arjp obkén ba 

TWwaTov TerioTrevpevwv Tasév ovpavots TMpopyTou AaXeiv, ov cKoTEWwas 

Siouxnoes, GAN’ abrov tov rexviryy Kypvocdpevoy trovocicba OGédwv, 
‘ ‘ co @ ia ‘ > , > ‘ a a 

cai Symovpyiv trav ddwv, @ Tos GAN’ airowel gavepwhjvar Todrov 


oipavois exturevy, . . . dpd ye, ws 
dvOpirwy dv tis Aoyioaro, éxi 
tupavvidc Kai $6Bw xai xararAnget ; 
ovpevotv’ GAN év émecxeia (kai) 

4 « ‘ , es. 
mpavtyt: ws Baciiels réurwv vidv 
Baorréa Exreuwev, ds Oedv Erepwer, 
< » ‘ > , 

&s (dvOpwrov) zpos dvOparous Erepu- 
« , » « 4 
wey, os oodlwv Eremler, ds reibwv, 
od Braldéuevos’ Bia yap od mpdceors 
Le] “ ” « ~ > 
To O66. Erewle ds Kaddv, ov 

diwdKwv. 


Aéyww (PAdyov), wa Kdcpos spay 
dvowrnOy évredAcpevov Ba 
mpocwrov mpopntav ob8e 8’ dyyédou 
oBoivta Yuynv, GAN’ adtév zrapdvra 


tov AeAaAnKora. 


> 
OUK 


In these two passages the theme and the argument are much the 
same, but with a difference in presentation which would be sufficiently 
accounted for by the different scope and appeal of the works from which 
the passages are drawn : the Christian religion, or the true faith, is no 
invention of man, but revealed by God, and revealed not through the 
intervention of any subordinate being, whether prophet or angel, but by 
God Himself speaking in the person of His own Son and Logos, who 
was sent to save men not by constraint and fear, but by invitation and 
persuasion and with their own free consent. The structure also of the 
two passages is similar, as the words printed in heavy type will help to 
shew. 


} én tievOepiag: so the MS. The later editors have adopted ém’ édevGepiay, but 
surely incorrectly : the freedom here in question is that of man’s will, with which 
he was created and which he has never lost. Cf. Irenaeus Haer. iv 59: ‘quia 
liberum eum Deus fecit ab initio, habentem suam potestatem . . . et non coactum 
a Deo ’—a passage which, as will presently be seen, Hippolytus has here in mind. 
Translate: ‘ but calling freely, by voluntary choice’. For éwi with the dative cf. 
émi rvpavvii: ai pdBw in ad Diognet. opposite, where also «addy is used absolutely. 








ut 
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But there is more than this general resemblance. In two places not 
only the thought but the language of the passages comes so closely 
together that accidental coincidence seems out of the question: 
(1) ob... drnpérny twa wémpas f ayyeAov .. . GAN aibrov réov rexvirny 
«rh. (Epist.), compared with ovxér: 5: mpodyrov Aadeiv . . . odde 37 
dyyéAov .. . GAN’ airév wapévra Tov Achadnxdra (Philos.); (2) ds weiBwv, 
ov Bulopevos’ Bia yap ob mpdceott TO OG. Exrealev dss Kadov, ov BuoKwv 
(Epist.), compared with ot Bia dvayxns Sovaywyav, GAN’ ex ercvbepia 
&xovsiw mpoapéoe xadav (Philos.). Such parallels in thought and ex- 
pression seem to require for their explanation either dependence of one 
passage on the other, or common authorship. In favour of the second 
alternative something like a positive argument can be found. 

In speaking of the large debt which Hippolytus owed to Irenaeus 
Lightfoot has said that ‘it is hardly possible to read any considerable 
fragment of his other extant works [he has been speaking of the Phi/o- 
sophumena, where the debt is obvious] without stumbling upon some 
thought or mode of expression which reminds us of Irenaeus and the 
Asiatic elders’. It will presently be shewn beyond all doubt that in 
Philos. x 33 Hippolytus is using Irenaeus, not only in the passage 
quoted above, but in the lines which immediately follow it. 

If there be question, then, of ascribing an anonymous work to 
Hippolytus, coincidence in that work with Irenaeus, and still more 
coincidence at once with Irenaeus and Hippolytus, will favour the 
ascription. Now the idea that God does not convert man ‘by force’, 
found in both of our parallel passages above, is one that is insisted upon 
over and over again by Irenaeus, and in language that is sometimes 
nearer to that of Hippolytus, sometimes nearer to that of the Epistle to 
Diognetus. In his Zpideixis, or Demonstration of the Apostolic Preach- 
ing, translated from the Armenian by Dr Armitage Robinson, Irenaeus 
uses the words ‘not compelling as God . . . but giving advice’ (c. 55). 
In his note to this passage Dr Robinson compares ad Diognet. vii, but 
has not noticed the od Bia of Philos. x 33. He also gives several cross- 
references to Irenaeus, which must here be cited in fuller form and with 
the addition of one or two further passages. I insert the Greek where 
it is extant. 

A. Haer. iv 59 (ed. Harvey). Illud autem quod ait: ‘ Quoties volui 
colligere filios tuos, et noluisti’, veterem legem libertatis hominis mani- 
festavit, quia liberum eum Deus fecit ab initio, habentem suam 
potestatem, sicut et suam animam, ad utendum sententia Dei voluntarie 
et non coactum a Deo. Vis enim a Deo non fit, sed bona sententia 
adest illi semper (Bia (yap) eG ot rpdceotw* dyaby 3% yvepn wavrore 
cuprdpertw aito). Et propter hoc consilium quidem bonum dat 


1 Clement of Rome vol. ii p. 422. 
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hominibus. Posuit autem in homine potestatem electionis, quem- 
admodum et in angelis.' 


B. Jbid. 60. 1. Et omnia talia [quae] liberum et suae potestatis 
ostendunt hominem, et quia consilio instruat Deus, adhortans nos ad 
subiectionem sibi et avertens ab incredulitate, non tamen de 
violentia cogens (raira yap ravta 1rd airefovovv émideixvyci tod 
dvOpurov kai Td cvpBovdrevtixov Tod Geod .. . | Lat. shews that some words 
are omitted | drorpérovros piv rod drebeiv aitg, dAAG pH Brafopévor). 


C. Jbid. 60. 2. Et propter hoc Paulus ait: ‘Omnia licent, sed non 
omnia expediunt’: et libertatem referens hominis, quapropter et omnia 
licent, non cogente eum Deo. 


D. Jbid. 64. 3. Nec enim lumen deficit propter eos qui semetipsos 
excaecaverunt.... Neque lumen cum magna necessitate subiiciet 
sibi quemquam; neque Deus coget (otre 7d gis éEacGevel dd Tovs 
éavrois tupAwrrovras ... pyre TOU gwrds per dvayxyns SovAaywyoivrds 
twa, pyre Tod Oeod BraLopévov) eum qui nolit continere eius artem. 

E. Haer. v1. 1. .. . iuste etiam adversus ipsam conversus est 
apostasiam, ea quae sunt sua redimens ab ea, non cum vi,... sed 
secundum suadelam, quemadmodum decebat Deum suadentem et 
non vim inferentem accipere quae vellet. 


I venture to submit that in this point of God’s ‘not using force’ 
Irenaeus is under contribution both by Hippolytus and in the Epistle 
to Diognetus. 

That Irenaeus stands behind Hippolytus here it is not possible to 
doubt, for immediately after the passage which we are considering 
(Philos. x 33) Hippolytus goes on :— 

Tovrov éyvwpev éx rapbévov capa dveAnpdra Kai tov tadawy dvOpwrov 
da Kawis tAdrews Trehopyxéra, év Biw Ba wdons Hrrxias éynhuOdra, iva 
wdon jAuxia airos vopos yevnOy xai oxowdv tov idwv dvOpwrov racw 
-dvOpuros érdeién Tapwv. 

With which cf. Iren. Haer. ii 33. 1 :— 

Ideo per omnem venit aetatem, et infantibus infans factus, sancti- 


ficans infantes; in parvulis parvulus . . . exemplum illis pietatis 
effectus . . . in iuvenibus iuvenis, exemplum iuvenibus fiens, &c. 


After a few words Hippolytus continues :— 


tovrov avOpwrov iopev (éx) Tod Kal jpas pupdpatos yeyovevat. i yap 
ph ex rod avrod imipte, parnv vopobera pipcioba tov diddoxadov. «i 
yap éxeivos 6 dvOpwros érépas ériyxaver oivias, Ti Ta Spora Kedever epoi 
TG dobevel repuxori, Kai ras obros dyabds Kai dikacos ; 


1 Cf, Justin 2 Apol. 7 ddd’ bri abrefotaiov 76 Te Trav dyyéAwy yévos Kal Tay 
dvOpamaw tiv apxi énoincey 6 Geis, erA. On the debt of Irenaeus to Justin see 
Dr Robinson's Introduction to the Demonstration of Irenaeus. 
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Cf. Iren. Haer. iii 19. 5 :— 


Si enim non vere passus est, nulla gratia ei, cum nulla fuerit passio ; 
et nos, cum incipiemus pati, seducens videbitur, adhortans nos vapulare 
et alteram praebere maxillam, si ipse illud non prior in veritate passus 
est... et nos seducit, adhortans perferre ea quae ipse non pertulit. 
Erimus autem et super magistrum, dum patimur et sustinemus quae 
neque passus est neque sustinuit magister. (And a few lines farther on— 
§ 6—we have a repetition of the words taken over by Hippolytus) : 
Quapropter et per omnem venit aetatem, omnibus restituens eam 
quae est ad Deum communionem. 


When, therefore, Hippolytus writes, in the passage under comment: 
émortpépwr tov avOpwrov éx mapaxons, ob Bia dvayxyns dovdaywyéav «ri., it 
is plain that here also he is dependent on Irenaeus, who has said the 
same thing in nearly identical words: dzotpérovros piv tov drebeiv 
airo, AAA pi BraLdpevos (passage B above), and: pare... wer’ dvayxys 
dovAaywyoivrds Twa, pyre TOD Geod BiaLopévov (passage D). 


Turning now to ad Diognet. vii, we find there even closer agreement 
with Irenaeus: notably in the aphoristic phrase Bia yap ob rpéceote 7O 
6e>—where, however, we miss the balancing clause found in Irenaeus, 
dyai) 88 yvipn «rd. (passage A); but also in the immediately preceding 
words ws weiOwv, ov Biadpuevos, answering to ‘suadentem et non vim 
inferentem’ in Irenaeus (passage E). And to ot Biafopevos there are at 
least four other parallels in Irenaeus: in B (éAAa pi) Bialopévov) ; in C 


(‘non cogente eum Deo’); in D (jajre rod Geod Biafopévov) ; and in 
Demonstr. 55 (‘not compelling as God’). 

It cannot be questioned that there is literary borrowing here on one 
side or the other. Are we, then, to suppose that Irenaeus knew and 
made use of the Epistle? To me his repeated insistence on the idea 
that God ‘does not use force’ to constrain man’s will suggests rather 
that the thought and expression are his own. Bia 66 ot rpdceotw is 
an axiom which is set down by Irenaeus at the very beginning of his 
discussion of man’s free will, and the idea which it embodies is funda- 
mental to his whole treatment of the subject ; hence it seems very im- 
probable that he was indebted for this idea to an isolated phrase in a 
nameless writer. I conclude therefore that the author of the Epistle to 
Diognetus was, like Hippolytus, familiar with the works of Irenaeus. If 
this be accepted we have brought down the date of the Epistle to the 
close of the second century, and to the age of Hippolytus, a¢ the 
earliest. 

But in our parallel passages coincidence between the Epistle and 
Hippolytus is not confined to the point at which both can be illustrated 
from Irenaeus. Besides this there is, as already noted, a general corre- 
spondence in the matter and argument, and to some extent in the 
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structure, of the two passages ; and there is, moreover, another particular 
coincidence in what is said on the one side as to God’s sending to man- 
kind not any ‘subaltern or angel’, but Him by whom the world was 
made (Epist.), and on the other side as to His sending His own Logos, 
who speaks to men ‘no longer by prophet or ange/’, but present in His 
own person (Hippolytus). But further, even in the passages about 
‘using force’ there is a feature common to the Epistle and Hippolytus 
which appears to be independent of Irenaeus—the participle xaAdyv, used 
in the same absolute construction. Irenaeus uses in this connexion 
‘counselling’, ‘persuading’ (so too ad Diognet. vii), and ‘exhorting’ 
(‘adhortans’, which may stand for zapaxaAéyv), but not, so far as I have 
noticed, xaAéy ‘ vocans’, or ‘advocans’; and the word ‘ calling’ involves 
a slightly different point of view: it suggests a ‘ personal element’, such 
as might easily have been introduced twice over by a single writer in 
adapting the language of Irenaeus. 

We are left, then, with three alternatives: (a) that the Epistle was 
used both by Irenaeus and Hippolytus; (4) that Irenaeus was used 
independently by Hippolytus and the author of the Epistle, one of 
whom also made use of the other ; (c) that Irenaeus was used by Hippo- 
lytus only, who ¢s the author of the Epistle. The last of these solutions, 
as it is the simplest, so to me it appears the most probable. I do not 
think that Irenaeus is indebted to the Epistle, but vice versa; and a 
study of the parallel passages with which we are dealing does not suggest 
to me that there has been actual copying of one author by another: 
the kind of agreement which they present would, in my opinion, result 
more naturally from common authorship; and the hypothesis of a pair 
of contemporary (or nearly contemporary) writers both using Irenaeus 
for the same matter, and one of them influenced also by the other, is 
not on the face of it a very easy one. 

Here for the present I leave this question. The suggestion that 
Hippolytus is the author of The Epistle to Diognetus is capable of 
reinforcement by some further parallels ; but these, though not without 
weight as arguments in support, are of a slighter character than that 
already discussed, and so I prefer to hold them over in the hope that 
what has now been pointed out may evoke some comment of an 
encouraging nature which would make it seem worth while to pursue 
the matter further. 

One objection, however, which is likely to be raised may be anti- 
cipated here—that on the count of style. I can only say as to this that 
I have considered the point to the best of my ability, and that, although 
the Epistle offers a contrast to the usual style, or styles, of Hippolytus 
(for his manner of writing varies greatly according to his subject or his 
mood), yet it was precisely certain phrases and modes of expression in 
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the Epistle that first led me to think of Hippolytus as its author. That 
it is composed with more attention to literary form than is usual in his 
writings may be due in part to the fact of its being a letter, and addressed 
toa cultured pagan. In regard to our Epistle the late Abbot Chapman 
has said: ‘The writer is a practised master of classical eloquence, and 
a fervent Christian. There is no resemblance to the public apologies 
of the second century. A closer affinity is with the “Ad Donatum ” of 
St Cyprian, which is similarly addressed to an inquiring pagan.’’ This 
analogy is very pertinent to our present enquiry. In the matter of style 
there is no more difficulty (so it seems to me) in accepting Hippolytus 
as the author of the ad Diognetum than there is in accepting St Cyprian 
as the author of the ad Donatum. The latter treatise is quite as far 
removed from the ecclesiastical style of St Cyprian as the former is from 
that of Hippolytus ; and the difference in each case may be traced to 
the same cause. R. H. Conno_ty. 


A NEGATIVE GOLDEN RULE IN THE SYRIAC 
ACTS OF THOMAS 


In the JouRNAL for October 1934 (xxxv 351) I pointed out that the 
negative Golden Rule which occurs in Jewish Aramaic in a famous 
saying attributed to Rabbi Hillel was widely current in Syriac in the 
same concise form ; also that it is given by Aphraates and Philoxenus 
in connexion with the commandments quoted by our Lord to the rich 
man in the Gospel, and that Philoxenus cites it four times as if it were 
actually part of the Gospel text. 

I can now add that the negative Rule in something very like the 
same form had a place also in the early Syriac Acts of Judas Thomas, 
though it does not appear in the text edited by Dr Wright from a MS 
of the tenth century. In what follows I assume with Néldeke, Burkitt, 
and others that these Acts were written in Syriac, or at least that the 
Greek which we have is a translation from the Syriac. In chap. 83 
of the Greek as contained in the Roman MS U we read :— 

tavryy dé riv évrodijy eiAjpapev wapa Tod Kupiov, iva 6 otk dpéoxe: Hpiv 
id GAXov ywopevov, TovTo GAAw Twi pI) ToLdper (sic). 

At the corresponding place in Wright’s edition of the Syriac there is 
nothing equivalent to this. I give the context from his translation. 
The Apostle Judas Thomas says in the course of a discourse to the 
multitudes :— 

1 Catholic Encyclopedia vol. v, article ‘ Diognetus, Epistle to ’. 

2 M. Bonnet Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, 1898, p. 199 ll. 20-24. This passage 
is not included in the collection of texts given by G. Resch in Das Aposteldecret 
p. 133 ff ( Texte u. Unters. NF. xiii 3, 1905). 
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‘For we are not commanded to do anything which we are unable to 
do, nor to take up heavy burdens, nor to build buildings, ... nor to 
practise the art of hewing stones, ...; du¢ (we are commanded to do) 
something which we can do,—to refrain from fornication , . . from 
murder... from theft’, &c.' 

The words in brackets are not in the Syriac; those which I have 
italicized stand where the negative Golden Rule comes in the Greek. 
On the assumption that the Syriac is primary, the natural inference here 
would be that the Rule in the Greek is a gratuitous insertion. But any 
such inference proves to be wrong. In 1904 Mrs Lewis published * 
some Syriac fragments of these Acfs from a palimpsest at Mount Sinai 
which is some four or five hundred years older than the MS used by 
Dr Wright, and in place of the italicized words above the palimpsest 
(i.e. its underwriting), as read by Mrs Lewis, has the following (fol. 
164 b, col. 1) :— 


208d" ln 
oas a 
wi o* * * pal 

, ENS} 


That is: ‘But we have been commanded | that which [then an un- 
intelligible word| | to any (man) . . . not | we should do.’ 

Before considering how this imperfect text may be restored, I would 
remark that what is already before us is enough to indicate that the 
Syriac here stands in close relation to the Greek which we have found 
at the same point. In other words, the full sentence of the Syriac was 
doubtless the basis of the Greek, though more tersely formulated, being 
a form of the negative Golden Rule not far removed from that found in 
Aphraates and Philoxenus, which runs thus: ‘ That which unto thee is 
hateful, to thy comrade* thou shalt not do.’ We may now consider 
Mrs Lewis's reading of the palimpsest. 

The second word of the first line is the verb ‘we have been com- 
manded’. For this the Greek has évroAi «iAjpapev, which certainly 
translates the Syriac verb, since a few lines before we have «iAjdapev 
évroAnv for the same verb. 

Answering to the second line the Greek has iva 8 otk dpéoxe jpiv. 

1 Apocryphal Acts of the Aposiles, ii pp. 219-220; in the text, i p. 253. 

* As an Appendix to her Horae Semiticae No. 111. The Introduction and 
translations are in No. IV. The shorter collection of fragments from the same MS, 
which were edited in 1900 by F, C. Burkitt as Appendix vii to Mrs Lewis’s Studia 
Sinaitica No, 1X, does not contain this part of the Acis. 


3 The word jabhra means ‘ fellow’ (-man, &c.). I purposely avoid ‘ neighbour’, 
for which Syriac commonly uses other words, 
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The relative 6 represents 393-59) which means ‘that which’ or ‘any- 
thing’ (guod or guid) as the context may require. But after ‘ we have 


‘been commanded’ the particle 3, ‘that’ (= iva of the Greek), is ex- 


pected ; and as the beginning of ja3-39 is bracketed as not clearly read 
I have little hesitation in restoring ja3-s03, ‘ ¢Aa¢ that which’. 

The second word in line 2, tsa, bears no meaning which would 
make it possible in the present context, and it was surely a mistake to 
print it at all. In her Introduction (p. xl) Mrs Lewis has a note in 
which she says that she is ‘somewhat doubtful’ about this word, and 
adds: ‘The three final letters may be seen in my photograph, but there 
is a possibility that the word ought to be rsa.’ That would be 
either Aaudd, ‘debt’, or Audda, ‘love’, but it is difficult to see how 
either word could be fitted into this context: the latter part of the line 
should express in one or two words what it is that we are not to do to 
others. After reading the note I am left with the impression that all 
but possibly the last letter of the word is really quite uncertain. It will 
be observed also that the line as it stands is a very short one, of only 
seven letters, and unless a word of three or four letters has quite dis- 
appeared from the middle of it there is no evident reason why the short 
word at the beginning of the next line should not have been written at 
the end of line 2: when such short lines occur it is usually because 
a following word is too long to be included, which is not the case here. 
There is reason, therefore, to suspect that line 2 originally had shree 
short words. 

In a case of such uncertainty we may legitimately turn for help to 
the Greek and to the form of negative Golden Rule given by Aphraates 
and others. The latter begins aso X Sano, ‘that which 


unto thee is hateful’, and of this the Greek in the Acta Thomae, 6 oix 
dpéoxe: ypiv (with change only of 2nd pers. sing. to rst pers. plur.), 
would be a very good rendering, since the passive participle rago 
(séné), lit. ‘hated’ or ‘hateful’, has here no stronger meaning than 
‘displeasing’. Moreover, oix dpéoxe, for the usual py Oédes, is not 
found to my knowledge in any other Greek text of the negative Golden 
Rule, and so would hardly have suggested itself unless the translator 
were attempting to render some Syriac phrase before him, But again, 
both in Wright’s text and in the Sinai MS the phrase ‘that (or any- 
thing) which is hateful’ (rase_ 393-59) actually occurs farther on in 
the same discourse, where the Apostle says of the virtue of temperance 


1 The word has many shades of meaning, from odious, hideous, to merely 
disagreeable or amiss; e.g. it renders dromov in Lk. xxiii 41, and both «axdév and 
dromov in Acts xxviii 5, 6, where ‘no harm’, ‘nothing amiss’, came to St Paul 
from the viper's bite. 
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that it ever sits in tranquillity, decause it does not do ‘ anything that is 
hateful’. That appears to mean that temperance is always at peace 
because it does nothing displeasing to others which would provoke 
them to opposition ; and, if that be the sense, it is natural to regard the 
words as a reference back to the negative Golden Rule already given. 

Subject to correction, therefore, from any one who will give me 
assurance that I am wrong, I venture to suggest as probable the follow- 
ing restoration of line 2 above :— 


réaso (or plas) As pass 
‘ That that which to (or unto) us is hateful. . . .’ 

In line 3 the print indicates that the middle word is quite illegible. 
The line begins with ‘to any (man)’ and ends with ‘not’. The corte- 
sponding Greek is dAAw rwi py, which shews that the Syriac word to 
be supplied is in all likelihood gets, ‘other’. The expression 
at2» girded, ‘to any comrade-of-ours’, would be possible as Syriac, 
and would give us the word found in Aphraates, &c. ; but it is safer 
here to follow the Greek. 

I believe, therefore, that the original Syriac of the Acta Thomae at 
this point was very nearly as follows :— 

‘But we have been commanded /haf that which /0 us ts hateful, to 
any other we should not do.’ 

The Greek translator has enlarged this merely by inserting, for clearer 
formulation, the words id dAAov yuwdpevov, tovro after & odx dpéoxer Hpiv. 

I suggested in the former note that Aphraates and Philoxenus, who 
quote the negative Golden Rule at the end of the commandments 
recited by our Lord to the rich man, may have found it there in the 
Diatessaron ; and it will be seen that in the Acta Zhomae also it is con- 
nected with warnings against adultery, murder, theft, and other vices. 
The late Professor Burkitt has shewn, I think, that the Syriac of these 
Acts implies acquaintance with the Separate Gospels ; still, it would be 
strange if the author was not also familiar with the Diatessaron, which 
until the first quayter of the fifth century enjoyed so wide a popularity. 
But in any case I did not press my suggestion about the Diatessaron, 
and I am not adducing the Acta Thomae in support of it now. The 
Golden Rule in a negative form is a moral axiom of sufficient historical 
interest to justify a note which merely points to another example of its 
use in early Christian literature. It is pre-Christian in origin (Tob. iv 
15), and even after our Lord had intensified its force by giving it a posi- 
tive form it is the earlier saying, in one shape or another, which meets 
us time after time in Christian writings, from the ‘Western’ text of 
Acts to St Benedict’s Rude, and after. R. H. Conno.ty. 

1 The Greek renders here: obdtv yap sapdromov diamparrerat. 
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PROFESSOR TORREY’S THEORY OF THE ARAMAIC 
ORIGIN OF THE GOSPELS AND THE FIRST HALF 
OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


PROFESSOR CHARLES C. TorREY’s theories of Aramaic origins concern 
not only the four Gospels but also the first half of the book of Acts. 
The subject falls accordingly into three parts. The Synoptic Gospels 
(Matthew, Mark, and Luke) constitute one problem; the Gospel of 
John another ; and the first half of the Acts a third. As the elements 
which enter into each of these problems are quite different, the subject 
of this paper falls into three parts, each of which must be treated 
separately. We proceed first, therefore, to examine Torrey’s theory of 
the composition of the Synoptic Gospels. 


Professor Torrey has been working on these Gospels for many years. 
As long ago as 1912 he published a preliminary study of his thesis con- 
cerning them in Studies in the History of Religions Presented to Crawford 
Howell Toy (pp. 269-317) entitled ‘The Translations Made from the 
Original Aramaic Gospels’. His recently published Four Gospels gives 
us, however, for the first time his whole argument. 

Torrey’s contention is that all of our Synoptic Gospels, which exist 
now in Greek only, or in translations made from the Greek, were 
originally composed in Aramaic, and that our Greek Gospels are them- 
selves translations from Aramaic originals. He further claims that all 
of our Synoptic Gospels were composed in Aramaic before the year 
A.D. 60. As this claim consists of two parts, one relating to the original 
language, and the other to the date of original composition, and as the 
problems connected with these two parts lie in very different fields, the 
two parts of the claim must be examined separately. It will be con- 
venient to treat the question of date first. 

It has long been recognized by scholars that the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke are inter-related, and the attempt to explain their inter- 
relations constitutes the Synoptic Problem, which has engaged the 
attention of the foremost New Testament scholars of the world for the 
last 157 years. The problem is a twofold one—to account for the like- 
nesses and differences of these works. They agree in material, in 
arrangement, and in language; they differ in materials, arrangement, 
and language. The agreements extend at times to the use of very 
rare words ; the differences at times amount to contradictions. In the 
last 150 years every possible hypothesis has been tried, and little by 
little a consensus of scholarly opinion has been reached, the main parts 
of which are as widely accepted and abiding as are the fundamental 
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assumptions of chemistry among authorities in that science. With 
the exception of some twenty-eight verses the whole of the Gospel of 
‘Mark is included in Matthew and Luke. For at least sixty years the 
fact demonstrated by the late E. A. Abbott that St Mark was employed 
as a source by the authors of Matthew and Luke has been accepted by 
all writers on the subject. Forty-five years ago the late Professor J. H. 
Thayer used to say to those of us who were then his students, ‘ Gentle- 
men, you may put a peg in there and it will stick ; that has been proven’, 
Time has shewn that Thayer was right. 

Matthew and Luke contain another body of common material, the 
wording of which in these two Gospels corresponds as closely as the 
wording of the Marcan material does in all three. This second body 
of material, which has sometimes been called ‘The Double Tradition’, 
sometimes ‘The Logia’, and which, since Harnack in 1907 dubbed it 
‘Die Zweite Quelle’, has been known by the symbol Q, is not contained 
in Mark, and is generally recognized as a second early written source 
employed by the authors of Matthew and Luke. It contains approxi- 
mately 192 verses. A two-source theory of the Synoptic problem has 
been generally accepted for approximately forty years. 

When, however, the material of these two sources has been with- 
drawn, there remains in each of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke 
a considerable body of material that is in no other Gospel. In the 
attempt to explain the way in which this material came into these 
Gospels the late Professor E. D. Burton of Chicago published in 1904 
a four-source theory, which was further developed by his pupils H. B. 
Sharman, D. R. Wickes, and A. M. Perry, and which might be called 
the ‘Chicago Theory’ of the Synoptic Problem. Strangely, no notice 
of this theory was taken by European scholars, and very little by scholars 
in my own country. In 1924, however, at Oxford, Mr Streeter put 
forth a four-source theory, some of the features of which were identical 
with features of Burton’s theory—a theory which has been earnestly 
advocated by Vincent Taylor and tentatively accepted by others. As 
a consequence a four-source solution of the problem has been making 
way, though in the minds of most scholars Oxford instead of Chicago 
has the credit of first projecting it. According to this theory there was 
an early document, which we designate M, employed by Matthew alone, 
and another designated L, employed by Luke alone. The existence of 
these two documents is by no means as well established as is the 
existence of Mark and Q, but to one who, like the writer, has given 
careful study to the problem their existence seems very probable. 
A comparison of these documents among themselves indicates that they 
vary considerably in date. The materials of L, for example, clearly 
breathe a later atmosphere than either Mark or Q. 
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In addition to this documentary study there has grown up in Germany 
since the war a method of study known as ‘form-criticism’, by which 
one endeavours to date the time in the Apostolic Age when the stories 
in the Gospels and the Gospels themselves took shape by the way in 
which the literary form and interest reflects the currents of interest and 
thought of the various decades of the first century. The Gospel of 
Luke is thus shewn to correspond to the interest in the prosecution of 
the mission to the Gentiles, while the Gospel of Matthew corresponds 
to a somewhat later period when interest in ecclesiastical organization 
was coming to the fore, and when the claims of St Peter to the primacy 
of the Apostles was a matter of particular interest. 

The emergence of the Gospels, as envisaged by the long study and 
rigidly critical processes thus briefly described, is seen to be a process 
of fifty or sixty years. The Gospel of Matthew can hardly have been 
written before A.D. 80, at least fifty years after the crucifixion. What 
has Professor Torrey to say of the results of Synoptic study, with which 
the names of the most eminent scholars of the last 150 years are 
associated? On p. 261 of his Four Gospels he says this: ‘It may be 
doubted whether any sane human being ever went through such extra- 
ordinary performances in incorporating and editing a written document 
as both Mt. and Lk. are by the ordinary hypothesis supposed to have 
gone through in dealing with their predecessor (Mk.).’ With this 
scornful remark the work of a century and a half of the occupants of 
eminent university chairs is swept aside! 

To the ear of the present writer the remark of Torrey just quoted 
sounds strangely like the scornful utterances with which in the eighties 
of the last century, when both the writer and Pentateuchal criticism (at 
least in my country) were young, the documentary hypothesis of the 
Hexateuch used to be disposed of by the fundamentalists. And the 
writer recalls how the late George Foote Moore published in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature for 1890 (vol. ix 207 ff) an extract from 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, an Arabic version of which Ciasca had published 
in 1883, and shewed how Tatian, in weaving the four documents of our 
Gospels into a single narrative, had actually done everything that the 
fundamentalists have said no sane man would do. The demonstration 
was so complete that the late Charles A. Briggs reproduced a part of it 
in his book Zhe Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch (New York, 1893, 
p. 138f). I venture to say that now Tatian stands as a witness to that 
which Torrey declares no sane man would do. The only exception 
would be that Tatian does not allow himself to attempt to improve the 
language of hig sources, since, by his time, the Gospels were assuming 
a sacred authority, but that Matthew and Luke did this the most super- 
ficial comparison of their Gospels with their source Mark shews. The 
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evidence is patent to any tyro in Gospel criticism. As a friend and 
admirer of Torrey, I cannot but regret his intemperate language with 
reference to this point. A view that has been held with practical 
unanimity by all competent investigators for fifty years—a list of investi- 
gators that contains the names of E. A. Abbott, J. H. Thayer, Paul 
Wernle, Adolf Harnack, E. D. Burton, William Sanday, Sir John 
Hawkins, and Canon H. B. Streeter, to mention only a few—cannot 
be thus dismissed with impunity. To impeach the sanity of such 
a group creates immediately in the mind of the reader a suspicion that 
the mind of one who so writes is obsessed. 

Torrey’s theory of the dates of the Gospels breaks down because he 
does not allow time for the occurrence of phenomena that are demon- 
strably present. To take time for one example. He dates Mark in 
the year a.D. 40 because of the reference in Mk. xiii 14 to the statue of 
Caligula (Four Gospels 262). It may be readily granted that the verse 
refers to the attempt of Caligula and was first written in the year A.D. 40, 
but it does not follow that the Gospel was composed then. As long 
ago as 1864 Colani pointed out that there are in the thirteenth chapter 
of Mark two easily separable strands that are clearly contradictory in 
some details. One strand contains words of Jesus; the other is a 
Jewish-Christian apocalypse of the year a.D. 40. This view has been 
accepted by a long array of eminent scholars. Surely some time after the 
year A.D. 40 must have been the date of the composition of the Gospel, 
or its evangelist would not have mistaken a pseudepigraphic work for 
a genuine utterance of Jesus and have woven it into other notes of 
a discourse of the Master. 

For reasons such as these I cannot accept Torrey’s dating of the 
Gospels. I am quite ready to grant that the Gospel of Mark, of which 
(I believe) we can trace two editions in the Apostolic Age, was first pub- 
lished about the year A.D. 50, but that all the processes of Gospel writing 
. and editing which are demonstrably traceable in Matthew could have 
been compressed into the next ten years I find it impossible to believe. 

Before taking up Torrey’s evidence for Aramaic originals of the 
Gospels it may be helpful to note that the theory of an early Semitic 
Gospel is not new. J. G. Eichhorn set forth in 1794 in Die adllgem. 
Bibliothek der bibl. Lit. v 759 ff the theory that forty-four sections in 
which the Synoptic Gospels agree were taken by the evangelists from an 
Aramaic Gospel composed by one of the disciples about the year a.D. 35— 
a theory that he further elaborated in the two editions of his Zindeitung 
in 1804 and 1820. In the British Zxfositor for 1891 and 1892 the 
Rev. J. T. Marshall, Principal of the Baptist College, Manchester, 
published a series of articles in which he endeavoured to prove that at 
the back of our Synoptic Gospels lies an Aramaic original, and that the 
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variations between the Synoptic accounts of various events and sayings 
are to be explained by mistranslations, the confusion of Semitic letters, 
the transposition of letters, &c. In the nineties of the last century 
a learned German pastor, Alfred Resch, published a series of volumes 
entitled Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien, in one of 
which he endeavoured from similar phenomena to prove that behind 
our Synoptic Gospels there lies an original Hebrew Gospel. Torrey is, 
however, so far as the present writer knows, the first to claim that our 
Gospels in foto were written in Aramaic. 

Turning now to Torrey’s direct evidence of translation, I have 
examined each of the 228 notes on the Synoptic Gospels on which he 
rests his case that these Gospels are ‘translation-Greek’. I have 
endeavoured to give each instance a candid and an unprejudiced 
examination, and the only convincing evidence of translation from the 
Aramaic that I find lies altogether in the earliest sources which lie at 
the back of the Gospels. This evidence is most abundant in Q and 
the notes on which parts of St Mark are based. There are two possible 
instances in L, the document peculiar to Luke, and one very doubtful 
instance in M, the document peculiar to Matthew. 

To be more specific, Torrey’s instances of Aramaic fall into six classes. 
1. Linguistic errors in translation; 2. Supposed graphic mistakes ; 
3. Excessive literalism ; 4. Misunderstandings of the various functions 
of the Aramaic relative pronoun; 5. Failure to recognize that Aramaic 
interrogative sentences, which lacked an interrogative particle, were 
questions ; 6. Instances in which sentences are divided in the wrong 
place because an Aramaic sentence began without a conjunction. 

In an article like this no adequate treatment of these different kinds 
of evidence can be entered upon, but a brief estimate must be given of 
each of the classes of evidence cited. Let us take them in reverse 
order beginning with No. 6. Instances of wrong sentence-division were 
easily made in an unpunctuated Greek text (and the earliest manuscripts 
were unpunctuated), so that one has no need to call in the Aramaic. 
Thus in Lk. xxiv ro (cited by Torrey, p. 314) it is clear that xai ai 
Aourai civ ebrais belongs to the sentence jay Sé 7 MaydnAnv) Mapia xai 
"Iwdva xai Mapia "laxwBov, and that éAeyov zpos trois droordéAovs Tatra 
formed a new sentence, but there is no need to look further than 
the conditions of early Greek writing for the cause of the unhappy 
division. There is no division, for example, in the sentence in B, &, 
and W, the facsimiles of which I have personally examined. The 
division is the work of later copyists or editors, who were far removed 
from Aramaic influence. 

As to the hypothesis that in a number of cases an Aramaic interroga- 
tive sentence unmarked by a particle has been mistaken for an assertion, 
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there is naturally no case of it that is clearly demonstrable. There are 
cases in which it may possibly have occurred, but it is also possible 
that the Gospel writers did not always write with absolute clearness, and 
that we, by seeking to clear away all the things that appear obscure or 
difficult to us nineteen hundred years later, are demanding of them 
standards of writing to which we do not attain ourselves. The most 
probable instances of this kind I find in the sources of Mark, but even 
there they are not demonstrable. 

As to misunderstandings of the Aramaic uses of the relative pronoun, 
.there may be instances of it in the earliest sources of the Gospels, but 
I am sure that Torrey has invoked it where it is entirely unnecessary, 
as, e.g., in Mk. iv 12: va BAérovres Brérwow xai pi wow. The iva 
in this and similar cases is not due to Aramaic but to theology. The 
early Christians through using Scripture inherited in some respects the 
theology of the eighth-century prophets, who had in their theology no 
place for a devil. Amos (iii 6) says: ‘Shall evil happen in a city, and 
Yahweh did not do it?’ When God does everything, both good and 
bad, that which results from his action is believed to reveal his purpose. 
This is the thought of Isa. vi 9, ro, where the Hebrew employs [8, 
‘lest’, and the LXX render by yy wore, but which St Mark replaces by 
iva, interpreting the result as purpose, just as St Paul did when he wrote 
ph &rrawayv iva réowow ; ‘They didn’t stumble that they might fall, did 
they?’ i.e. ‘God did not let them stumble because he wanted them 
to fall, did he?’ The recognition of this theological attitude of mind 
in Apostolic Christianity renders in such cases the supposition of an 
Aramaic original for them quite unnecessary. 

An instance of what seems like unnecessary literalism is found in 
Mk. vi 22: xai eiceAOovcns tris Ovyarpds airijs ris “Hpwdiddos. This 
Greek reproduces the anticipatory pronoun before Herodias. It seems 
quite probable that St Mark had the story in an Aramaic memorandum. 
Such idioms, however, do not, on the part of one brought up to speak 
Aramaic, necessarily mean more than that the idiom of his native 
language is reasserting itself. Of this I shall speak further in connexion 
with the Fourth Gospel. 

Torrey’s strongest arguments for his theory lie in the field of supposed 
mistakes due to graphic errors, and in supposed mistakes in translation. 
The most persuasive example of the former in the whole array cited by 
him is his solution of the difficult ras yap wvpi dduoOnoera, ‘ Every one 
shall be salted with fire’, Mk. ix 42, an enigmatic statement which 
Matthew and Luke in employing Mark as a source discreetly omit. 
Torrey supposes the Aramaic to have been hol ba’ésh yithm'lach, ‘ what- 
ever would spoil, is salted’, and that the translator, using an unpointed 
text, mistook 4a’ésh for the Hebrew 4a@°@sh, because of a Hebrew quotation 
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containing the word fire in the preceding verse, and translated ‘salted 
with fire’. The conjecture is ingenious and solves a difficulty. It may 
be the right solution. 

Another, which, though much more difficult, one would like to 
believe, is his solution of éay pH rvyp7 viywvrat Tas xeipas odx éoPiovow of 
Mark vii 3. Why it could be said that the Jews, in their ceremonial 
ablutions, ‘ wash their hands with the fist’ has always been inexplicable. 
Torrey supposes that the original Aramaic ran, ‘unless they wash their 
hands, a¢ a// (Aram. 4igmar) they do not eat’, or, as we should say, ‘they 
do not eat at all’. Torrey then supposes that the translator mistook 4igmar 
for igmod (the text being unpointed, and the confusion between daleth 
and resh easy), and as /igmod corresponds exactly to the Greek rvypy he 
brought the word back into the first clause, thinking to wash with the 
fist more probable than eating with the fist. The explanation is in- 
genious, the confusion between the da/eth and resh is constant in nearly 
every form of the alphabet and the solution rids us of an exegetical 
crux. We cannot be certain that this is the true explanation of the 
difficulty, it is too complicated to be convincing, but it is certainly an 
attractive one. 

As examples of linguistic errors in translation claimed by Torrey we 
may cite Mt. vi 12, des jyiv ta dpeAjpara pov, ‘forgive us our debts’. 
Torrey rightly says that the Aram. 31, 2°N, while sometimes employed 
for debt, primarily means ‘sin’ and that Luke has rightly rendered ras 
duaprias jpav. Space forbids my quoting more examples of this class, 
though there are a considerable number in which Torrey’s claim seems 
to be justified. Not all his examples, however, will bear close scrutiny. 
In the Harvard Theological Review for October, Professor Ralph Marcus 
has examined all the examples of mistranslation and mistakes which 
Torrey claims arose from a confusion of consonants in the first fourteen 
chapters of Matthew, and out of eighteen cases of supposed mistransla- 
tions he finds that only four are really valid, and of nine supposed cases 
of graphic confusion he finds that not one is valid. Torrey’s reply to 
Marcus in the Journal of Biblicac Literature, March 1935, is far from 
convincing. 

In my first examination of Torrey’s evidence I had selected thirteen 
instances in Mark where traces of Aramaic influence might possibly be 
fairly claimed, nine in Q, one in M, and two in L. Since reading 
the article of Professor Marcus I am sure that this number would be 
somewhat reduced upon a further critical examination. In making 
such an examination, one should bear in mind a feature of Torrey’s 
method of securing his Galilean Aramaic, which he does not make clear 
in his book, but to which Marcus has called attention. Where Jewish 
Aramaic does not afford the word Torrey needs for his supposed 
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Galilean Aramaic original, he goes to the Old Syriac version and takes 
a word over from that. For example, in Mt. iii 16 he explains cis as 
a mistranslation of mehda, which means both ‘at once’ and ‘ thereupon’, 
but, as Marcus has pointed out (77. 7:2., p. 224), mehdd is unknown in 
Jewish Aramaic. Most of us, too, with Marcus, see no difficulty 
in ed@vs. If it is to be explained away, however, the explanation should 
rest on Jewish-Galilean linguistic usage, and not on that of distant 
Edessa. True, Torrey would doubtless justify his procedure by his 
theory (p. 283) that the Old Syriac translation was made by Christians 
from Galilee who had settled near Antioch—a theory that is pure con- 
jecture, and which is not altogether consonant with Streeter’s theory 
based on a wide induction of facts that the text of the Old Syriac is the 
second-century text of the Church of Antioch. Why Galileans should, 
in the second century, be translating the Antiochean text into Syriac 
is difficult to explain, and how, if they did, they could be so confidently 
identified as Galileans is still more difficult to understand. Enough 
has been said, however, to shew the uncertainty of Torrey’s whole 
theory. It is a hypothesis resting on other unproved and unprovable 
hypotheses. 

To sum up, then, there is every probability that the earliest accounts 
of the doings and sayings of Jesus were collected in Aramaic. Form- 
criticism has shewn that the earliest parts of the Gospels to be collected 
were the Passion Narratives. Jewish Christians, compelled to justify 
to fellow Jews how one who was crucified could be the Messiah, 
necessarily gathered these narratives in order to justify that belief. 
Soon the exigencies of edification and teaching would lead to the 
gathering of stories of the sayings and doings of Jesus. There is every 
probability that these earliest collections were in the Aramaic, which was 
the mother tongue of those who, on account of their association with 
Jesus, were alone qualified to collect his sayings or tell what he did. 
The few passages in which an Aramaic solvent is either necessary or 
decisive belong almost exclusively to Mark and Q. There are two in 
L and one possibly in M. In my judgement the materials collected 
in L were collected and probably put into Greek by Philip or his 
daughters at Caesarea, where Luke, who resided there from A.D. 58 to 60, 
obtained them. We know that he was once entertained at Philip’s 
house (Acts xxi 8), and it is natural that during his two years’ residence 
there he should have been a frequent guest at the house of Philip. 
Philip was of the dispersion and would naturally write in Greek, but his 
informants, from whom he had collected materials, perhaps through 
many, years, must have spoken Aramaic, and it would be natural for 
an Aramaism or two to survive. Of the locality of M we cannot speak 
so confidently. Recent writers on Matthew think of Antioch or North 
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Syria as the place of its composition (Torrey is wrong in saying that 
it is unanimously ascribed to Palestine), but M must ultimately go back 
to a Galilean source. 

That our present Synoptic Gospels were composed in Aramaic and 
afterwards translated into Greek there is nothing to prove and, in my 
judgement, much to disprove. Mark frequently quotes Aramaic words 
and phrases and then translates them. That is not the work of 
a translator but of a composer. When he employs the word orban, 
and then explains for Gentiles what Zorban means (Mk. vii 11), he is not 
writing in Aramaic, but in Greek. There was no Gentile Aramaic- 
reading public for which to write, and, if there had been, the pheno- 
menon itself points to composition in Greek. Torrey’s claim of a large 
Aramaic-reading public in Palestine among Christians is, for the later 
decades of the forty years between a.D. 30 and 70, an unconfirmed and 
improbable conjecture. True, Josephus says that he first wrote his 
Wars of the Jews in Aramaic, but there is no reason to suppose that he 
did this for the Jews of Palestine. He was suspected, and not without 
reason, of having been a traitor, and it is probable that in writing his 
apologia he had in mind the rich and powerful Go/iouth in Babylonia, 
which spoke Aramaic. As Marcus has pointed out, Greek was much 
more commonly understood in Palestine than Torrey supposes. If the 
first edition of Mark was composed about the year 50, Christianity was 
already well established in Antioch and adjacent regions, in Cilicia, and 
probably in Galatia. The demand was for a Gospel in Greek for the 
Gentiles, not for Aramaic-speaking Christians in Palestine, and the 
Gospel of Mark, though based on oral and written materials that had 
been collected during the previous years in the Aramaic tongue, bears 
on its face the evidence that it was written in Greek. 

Similarly, the Gospel of Luke, written for the Gentiles of the Pauline 
mission, even if composed as early as Torrey believes it to have 
been, was clearly composed for a Greek-speaking circle of readers. If 
Aramaisms appear in it here and there it is because its author embodied 
in his work sources that were based on traditions, oral or written, or 
both, which had first taken shape in Aramaic, or had been formulated by 
people who thought in Aramaic, and had never wholly emancipated them- 
selves from their native idiom. The same is true of the Gospel of Matthew. 

To repeat: the evidence collected by Torrey, when sifted, confirms 
what the higher criticism of the Gospels had led us to expect, that the 
earliest traditions and sayings of Jesus were collected in the language 
with which his immediate disciples were most familiar, viz. Aramaic. 


We turn now to the Fourth Gospel, the problems connected with 
which are of a different character. Not Torrey, but the late Professor 
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C. F. Burney was the first to attempt to prove in his book, Zhe 
Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel (Oxford, 1922), that John is 
a translation from the Aramaic. Wellhausen, an eminent Aramaic 
scholar, had published two books on the Gospel and had not suspected 
what Burney regarded as the truth. Burney believed that the Gospel 
was uninfluenced by Philo, that the source of the Zogos of the Prologue 
was the Memra of the Palestinian Rabbis. Accepting with many other 
scholars the testimony of the De Boor fragment of Papias that John the 
Apostle was martyred by the Jews, he ascribed the Gospel to John 
the Presbyter, a native of Palestine, who, he supposed, wrote it at 
Antioch a.p. 75-80. In the next year Professor J. A. Montgomery, 
without having read Burney’s book, independently in his Origin of the 
Gospel According to St John, attempted to prove the Aramaic and 
Palestinian background of the Gospel. 

Burney rested his argument. on such facts as the following: the 
Prologue to the Gospel can be translated literally back into good 
Aramaic, and such a difficult idiom as the zpds in xai 6 Adyos fw mpis 
tov Oedv (John i 1) is a literal translation of the Aram. md. The 
supposition that the Gospel was composed in Aramaic accounts for the 
divergence of the Greek texts between of and ds in John i 13, 7 in 
Aramaic being either singular or plural. The frequency of the casus 
pendens in John is, he thought, a Semitic idiom. The uses of con- 
nectives and pronouns and the order of words in the sentences are all 
of the Aramaic type. The uses, often unhappy, of iva betray that they 
are attempts to translate Aram. 7%. The regular employment of iva py 
as an equivalent of Hebrew /8 shews that the author was translating 
the Aramaic nds, by which in the Targums /8 is regularly rendered. 
The use of negatives in St John is quite Semitic. In addition Burney 
devoted a dozen pages to the presentation of alleged mistranslations of 
the Aramaic original of the Gospel. Burney recognized from the 
nature of the Gospel that it could not have been written before a.p. 75-80. 
As he could not posit an Aramaic-reading public for it at Ephesus at 
that date, he hazarded the guess that it was composed at Antioch or in 
northern Syria. Apparently this locality was chosen because Burney 
believed that the Epistles of Ignatius of Antioch were pervaded by the 
thought of the Gospel of John. 

Montgomery’s thesis was not quite the same as Burney’s. Mont- 
gomery endeavoured to shew that the Fourth Gospel was the work of 
a well-informed Jew, not of the Pharisaic party, whose life-experience 
was gained in Palestine during the first half of the first century, and 
whose mother tongue was Aramaic. The linguistic evidence on which 
he relied is similar to Burney’s. He did not attempt to determine 
where the book was written, or ai what date. With the conclusions, as 
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thus stated on the last page of Montgomery’s book, I could heartily 
agree. With the contention on p. 23, that the Zogos of St John is 
simply the Jewish Memrd, 1 cannot agree. Neither does Torrey, nor 
the late George F. Moore. 

In October 1923 Torrey published in the Harvard Theological 
Review an article of thirty-nine pages entitled ‘The Aramaic Origin of 
the Gospel of John’, in which, while agreeing with Burney that our 
present Gospel is a translation from the Aramaic, he rejected many of 
Burney’s arguments, but added many original ones of his own. He 
claimed that the Gospel, including ch. xxi, was written in Palestine in 
Aramaic before a.pD. 70. 

Professor William Manson, in his book Zhe Jncarnate Glory (1923), 
adopted Burney’s theory zm ¢ofo. Vacher Burch, in Zhe Structure and 
Message of the Fourth Gospel (1928), accepted Burney’s theory of 
composition in Aramaic, and held that the original Gospel was written 
in Palestine by John the Apostle before a.p. 70, but translated and 
enlarged later at Ephesus by the author of the First Epistle of 
John. 

Of the reviews of the works of Burney, Montgomery, and Torrey, 
the most important were those by Professor Allis in the Princeton 
Theological Review, 1928, xxvi 531-572; by G. R. Driver in the 
Jewish Guardian, and by W. F. Howard in Moulton’s Grammar of New 
Testament Greek, ii 413-485 (Edinburgh, 1929). These writers deny 
that the Gospel is a translation from Aramaic, but incline to the theory 
that its author had an Aramaic source, probably oral, for the words of 
Jesus. Howard’s Appendix to Moulton’s Grammar of ‘Semitisms in 
the New Testament’ is one of the best discussions of the subject that 
has yet appeared. In 1931 Ernest Cadman Colwell, a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed, published through the University of Chicago Press 
a book of 143 pages entitled Zhe Greek of the Fourth Gospel, in which 
he shewed from the works of Gildersleeve that the supposed Semitism 
of the casus pendens is good Greek and was employed by Plato, 
Isocrates, Xenophon, Herodotus, Euripides, Aeschylus, and Homer. 
Colwell further shews that many of the supposed Aramaisms can be 
paralleled in Hellenistic writers such as Epictetus. Colwell also 
pointed out that about 90 per cent. of the Aramaisms claimed by the 
advocates of an Aramaic original can be paralleled in Hellenistic Greek. 
He claimed further that the method followed by these scholars is 
unsound ; that they employ no adequate control; that they are inac- 
curate and inconsistent ; that they accumulate Aramaisms of the most 
uncertain character and then point to the cumulative force of the list: 
working independently, they do not pick the same mistranslations, and 
they reject each other’s results. 
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In the treatment of the Fourth Gospel in his Four Gospels, 1933, 
Torrey ignores all criticisms of his theory. No notice whatever is taken 
of the literature just mentioned. He presents notes on r1o2 verses, in 
which he argues with varying degrees of confidence for an Aramaic 
original. All these verses are now found in the first twenty chapters. 
Ch. xxi, which was confidently asserted in 1923 to be translation-Greek, 
is now asserted with equal confidence not to be. He holds (p. 264), 
on the basis of his evidence, that the Fourth Gospel was written in 
Aramaic in Palestine before the year a.D. 70, and carried out of the 
country to be translated somewhere else at a later dav 

Ancient ecclesiastical tradition connects the origin of the Fourth 
Gospel, as well as that of the other Johannine writings, with the Province 
of Asia, and it is the almost unanimous opinion of modern scholars 
that the tradition is confirmed by the contents of the Gospel. The 
opinion is equally almost unanimous that the Gospel cannot have 
been written earlier than A.D. go, nor later than A.D. 120. One has 
but to mention these facts to make clear how revolutionary Torrey’s 
opinions as to the place and date of composition are. 

I have been a student of the Gospel for more than forty years, and 
have read and studied with some care the voluminous literature that 
has been written about it during that time. These works contain the 
names of such scholars as B. Weiss, W. Bauer, W. W. Wendt, Well- 
hausen, Schwarts, Soltau, Spitta, James Drummond, E. F. Scott, Sanday, 
Streeter, Garvie, B. W. Bacon, Strachan, Warburton Lewis, Percy 
Gardner, Archbishop Bernard, and W. B. Howard, not to mention less 
prominent writers, and I have no hesitation in saying that the Gospel 
reveals that its writer had in mind certain aims, polemic and ecclesiasti- 
cal, which suit the Ephesian environment about the turn of the century, 
but most of which were non-existent, so far as anybody knows, in 
Palestine before the year A.D. 70. His polemic aims were opposition 
to the Gnostics, of whom, as we know from the Ignatian Epistles, there 
were many in the region at the time, opposition to the sect of John the 
Baptist, which had had representatives in Ephesus for many years (see 
Acts xviii 25 and xix 3), and opposition to the Jews, a leader of a certain 
sect of whom, Cerinthus by name, was, as we learn from Irenaeus 
(adv. Haer. 111, 3, 4), living at Ephesus at the turn of the century, and 
probably also opposition to the teachings of the Stoics. The ecclesiasti- 
cal aims were (1) to emphasize the doctrinal basis of the Church ; 
(2) to correct what the author regarded as a too great reliance on the 
sacraments on the part of his contemporaries. These aims of the writer 
were demonstrated by E. F. Scott in his Studies in the Fourth Gospel, 
1906, and by R. H. Strachan in his book Zhe Fourth Evangelist, 
Dramatist or Historian? 1925, and have never been successfully dis- 
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proved. My own studies of the Gospel have confirmed my conviction 
of the correctness of these contentions. Proof that a writer in Palestine 
could be prompted by all these aims before the year a.D. 70 needs to be 
very cogent in order to be convincing. There might be opposition to 
the Jews, as there might be opposition to a sect of John the Baptist 
in Palestine, but that there was anything in the Palestinian Church 
to call forth such ecclesiastical aims there is nothing to make us believe. 

Each of Torrey’s 1o2 evidences of translation from the Aramaic 
I have studied, and I find not one of them convincing. One of them, 
the attempt which Torrey, like Burney, makes to justify the reading of 
the late manuscripts, ds... éyyevj$y, in John i 13, instead of of... 
éyye7j$neav, and so secure the Gospel as a witness for the Virgin Birth, 
to my mind introduces a thought contrary to the writer’s whole concep- 
tion of Christ. To his mind it would derogate from the incarnate 
Logos, by whom the worlds were made, to suppose that he had to call 
in the Holy Spirit to form a body in which he could dwell. His 
thought was: ‘The word became flesh and tabernacled among us’ 
(i 14). The incarnation was, he believed, a sovereign act of the Logos, 
just as he declares in x 18 that no one took his life: ‘I have power to 
lay it down, and... to take it again.’ In ch. i 12, 13 the author is 
referring to the new birth of believers, which he further elaborates at 
the beginning of ch. iii. 

A large number of Torrey’s supposed Aramaisms are in my judge- 
ment not valid at all and are not necessary. The great majority of 
those that are real Aramaisms can be accounted for by the fact that the 
author was a Jew, probably born and reared in Palestine, who to the 
end of his days thought in Aramaic. Though something akin to this 
view had been suggested by Wellhausen, Montgomery, and Howard, 
Torrey emphatically rejects it. In spite of the emphasis of his rejection 
it appears to me the only plausible explanation of the linguistic pecu- 
liarities of this Gospel. Every one of us who has tried to speak a 
foreign language knows how difficult it is to speak idiomatically ; 
to write a foreign tongue idiomatically is even more difficult. The 
correct use of prepositions is particularly perplexing. How many of us 
in talking English with a German have listened to such expressions as 


1 G. H. C. MacGregor, points out rightly, in John in Moffatt’s New Testament 
Commentary p. xxx, that the polemic against the Baptist sect cannot have been 
more than a very subordinate aim on the part of the writer. The argument of the 
works of Hugo Odeberg (The Fourth Gospel, Upsala and Stockholm, 1928), Dibe- 
lius (‘ Johannesevangelium ’ in R. G. G. 2° Auf., 1928), and Bultmann (Z.N.7.W. 
xxiv, 1925, 100-146), that the Gospel of John is influenced by the tendencies of 
Jewish syncretistic mysticism, embodying influences which came from Persia, 
and especially (Dibelius and Bultmann) that the references to the Baptist in the 
Fourth Gospel betray Mandaean influence, is, I think, by no means made out. 
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*I will meet you on the railway station’. I myself have in my time 
tried to speak German and French and Arabic, but I have always 
thought in English and I have often afforded great amusement to my 
hearers. Translation varieties of any language may be thus produced, 
like that of the German professor who said to his English-speaking 
table-companion, ‘You don’t must drouble yourself to speak German 
by me; venn you speak English I understand your meanness very well.’ 

But, Torrey would say, while that may be possible in conversation, it 
is unthinkable that a man, with the command of such a wide literary 
vocabulary as that exhibited by any one of our evangelists, should mani- 
fest such incompetence in managing the idioms of the language. The 
existence of such a learned patois he declares impossible. Here, in my 
judgement, he goes beyond the evidence. Perhaps no scholar of recent 
times has been more widely acquainted with Greek than the late R. H. 
Charles, who knew Greek literature from Homer to medieval Hellenistic 
writers. He knew his Semitic, Hebrew, Aramaic, and Ethiopic equally 
well. In his exhaustive commentary on the Book of Revelation 
Charles, who had made the most careful study of the language of that 
book ever published, asserts that its author ‘while he writes in Greek 
thinks in Hebrew’ (vol. i, p. clxiii), and Charles goes on to prove it by 
adducing six pages in fine print of Hebraisms. To my mind Charles 
has proved his point, and, if it was possible for the author of one New 
Testament book to think in Hebrew while writing in Greek, it was also 
possible for another to think in Aramaic. 

During the debate on this matter at the meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature last December, when Torrey was criticized for dis- 
regarding the evidence of the Greek papyri in his book, he challenged 
any one to produce from the papyri fifty lines of literary Greek compar- 
able to the Greek of the Gospels. The challenge is, perhaps, safe if 
the length of a passage is kept to fifty lines, as few papyri contain so 
many lines, and none of them, except those which are copies of classical 
or biblical texts, contain literary material. I venture to think, however, 
that, mutatis mutandis, some of the edicts of Roman officials found in 
Egyptian papyri present phenomena analogous to those in the Greek 
of the Gospels. Thus Oxyrh. rror (Grenfell and Hunt Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri viii), a papyrus of twenty-seven lines, contains an edict of the 
Praefect Flavius Eutolmius Tatianus, in which Latinisms are even more 
abundant than Aramaisms in the Fourth Gospel. Such edicts may, 
I think, be placed beside the Book of Revelation as examples of the 
possibility of a kind of composition which Torrey denies. 

What seems to me Torrey’s most convincing instance of mistransla- 
tion in the Fourth Gospel is his explanation of éveBpiujoaro and éuBpi- 
popevos in John xi 33 and 38. Why Jesus should be angry with Mary 
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and her friends for weeping because Lazarus had died, or because 
people were suggesting that He, who had opened the eyes of the blind, 
might have prevented Lazarus’s death, it is difficult to conceive. Torrey 
thinks the Aramaic had rgaz, which could mean both ‘angry’ and 
‘sad’, and that the translator selected the wrong Greek word. It is not 
necessary, however, to postulate an Aramaic original to account for the 
phenomenon. A man of culture, in speaking a foreign language of 
which he has in general good command, may select the wrong word. 
In the early nineteenth century a Frenchman of aristocratic family— 
a man who had been educated for the Roman priesthood—was con- 
verted to Quakerism and became a Quaker preacher. He travelled 
widely in Europe, delivering his religious messages to sovereigns and 
even to the Pope. He spoke English fluently, and travelled as a Quaker 
preacher both in England and America. Once in a prayer for a con- 
gregation, offered when some of my kinsfolk were present, he besought 
the Lord to ‘pickle’ the congregation when he intended to ask that 
they be preserved! Such slips in the choice of words do not necessitate 
the supposition of translation from a written original. 

We must, I think, pronounce upon Torrey’s theory of the origin of 
the Fourth Gospel, not only the verdict ‘not proven’, but ‘most 
improbable’. There is but little space left in which to speak of the 
Book of the Acts, but, for the purposes of this paper, not much is 
needed. In the early years of the last decade of the last century, 
Martin Sorof, Fr Spitta, Paul Feine, Johannes Jiingst, and Carl Clemen 
analysed parts or all of the Book of Acts into sources. Practically all of 
them found a Jewish-Christian source in the early chapters, and some 
of them found it running through the whole book. These witnesses 
did not, however, agree among themselves. All made their divisions 
in different places. Harnack, in his Afostelgeschichte, 1908, traced 
two sources in chapters i-xii, one of which he thought emphasized the 
activities of Peter; the other, the activities of Philip. K. Lake, in 
vol. iv of the Beginnings of Christianity, accepts in general Harnack’s 
division of the documents for Acts i-v. Torrey, in his Composition 
and Date of Acts, 1916, endeavoured to shew that Acts i-xv is a transla- 
tion of an Aramaic document. His method was the same as that 
employed in his studies in the Gospels. Acts xvi-xxviii betrayed, in his 
opinion, none of the characteristics of translation Greek. In 1922 
J. de Zwan, in vol. ii of the Beginnings of Christianity, examined the 
matter afresh. He shews that the arguments for an Aramaic original 
are fairly strong for Acts (i 6-v 16 and ix 31~xi 18), while the examples 
cited by Torrey for ch. xv can be paralleled in later chapters of the 
book, in which Torrey claims there are no traces of translation Greek. 
That the last part of Acts was based in any way on an Aramaic source 
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is to me unthinkable. That parts of the first twelve chapters may have 
been seems to me probable because of two instances of mistranslation 
which Torrey has adduced. The two do not rest on the same degree 
of certainty, however. While the first seems certain, the second can 
only be said to be probable. 

The first is in Acts ii 47, where we are told that ‘The Lord added 
to the church daily those that were being saved éwi rd airéd. Now én 
76 a’ré is an idiom frequently employed in the New Testament in the 
meaning of ‘together’. Thus it is employed in Acts i 15 and ii 44. 
That meaning in ii 47 would make nonsense. The translators of the 
American Revised Version omitted it altogether from their text, 
relegating it to the margin as a disturbing element. Torrey points out 
that in Palestinian Aramaic, NIND, which would be rendered into Greek 
by odddpa, making the sense ‘The Lord added to them greatly day by 
day those that were being saved’, might be mistaken for é7i rd aird. 
This seems a convincing and happy solution of the difficulty. 

The other example occurs in Acts xi 28. Agabus, a prophet we are 
told, predicted that there should be a great famine through all the world, 
ép' SAnv ri oixovpévyy, which came to pass in the reign of Claudius. 
The Greek phrase employed is often used for the ordis terrarum of the 
Roman Empire, though not its exact equivalent. Lake renders it by 
‘all civilization’. Now the fact is, there was no famine in the reign of 
Claudius either throughout the empire or all civilization, though 
Suetonius (Claudius, xix) and Tacitus (Annals, xii 43) both tell us that 
widespread famine was a feature of the reign of Claudius. Josephus in 
several passages describes a famine in Judaea during his reign (Anz. 
ili 15, 3; Xx 2, 5; and xx 5, 2), which caused the Jews much distress. 
Torrey proposes to solve the difficulty by supposing that the author was 
translating a document written in Palestinian Aramaic, and that he was 
familiar only with North Syrian Aramaic or at least was not familiar 
with the Jewish usage of 8Y"S for the land of Judaea. By XY°SN 5> his 
document meant ‘throughout all Judaea’, but he mistook it to mean 
‘throughout the world’ and so rendered it by é' SAny riv oixovpevny. 
If we were sure of an Aramaic original this would doubtless be the 
solution of the difficult reading, but it is possible that the phrase é¢’ 
oAnv tiv oixovpévny Was a not unnatural exaggeration. I am of the 
opinion that Torrey’s explanation is probably right, but in view of 
the possibility just mentioned the instance cannot be considered as 
quite as probable as that in ch. ii 47. It does seem highly probable, 
however, that an Aramaic source or sources underlay parts of the early 
chapters of the Acts. 

If the observations made above on the three divisions of the problem 
are just, as I believe they are, Torrey has failed to prove his case as to 
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the origin of the Gospels because he has relied on one factor only (and 

that a highly debateable one)—a factor, too, that is incapable of 

explaining all the phenomena which have to be taken into account. 
GerorGE A. BaRTON. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE LITURGICAL SECTION OF 
; THE DIDACHE 


. 


THE problem of the Didache has recently been raised again in the 
two articles which appeared in the JouRNAL last year (xxxv 113, 225) 
containing some of the unpublished work of Dr Armitage Robinson. 
The subject of the work thus made public is the first portion of the 
Didache (sections i-vi). But the note on p. 116, with its references to 
the xAdopa and to the expression érdvw rav épéwv, shews that questions 
connected with the liturgical section continued to occupy the mind of 
this distinguished scholar to the end. 

It is with this section that the following pages deal. For convenience 
the text is printed in full from Lightfoot’s edition of the Apostolic 
Fathers. 


IX. [epi 3 rijs edxapiorias, otrw ebyapiotycate =. 2. TPHTOV TEpt TOU 
id > Led id Ld « ~ « 4 hed < ld > , ‘ 
rornpiov' Eixapwrrotpév cor, Udrep jypav, irép ris dyias dyréXov Aaveid 
a , > > , « ~ x. * A aA id ° ‘4 «< , > 
Tov maidds cou, Hs ¢yvapuras Hiv da ‘Incod rod radds cov’ coi 7 dda «is 
Tovs ailavas. 3. mepi dé Tov KAdopartos: Eiyapwrotpév co, Tlarep jaw, 
nape “ : a 
imip ris Cwns Kal yvorews, Hs eyvwapuras jyiv da ‘Inood rot masdds cov" col 
, a > a ‘ ’ 
} d0fa «is rovs aidvas. 4, dorep Tv Toro TO KAacpa SvecKoprurpévov 
éravw tov dpéwv Kai ovvaxbev éyévero Ev, ovrw ovvaxOytw cov H éxxAnoia 
dd Tov wepatwr THs yas eis THv onv Baoreiav’ Sti cod éotw 7 Sdfa Kai 7 
, ‘ a a » ‘ Pr ‘ ‘ , ‘ , 
divayus Sa “Inood Xpucroi «is tors aidvas. 5. pndeis 5& hayérw pnde reeTw 
> ‘ lel > , « aA > , e , > » , ‘ ‘ 
dmb ris ebxapuorias tpav, GAN’ of BartiGévres cis Gvoya Kvpiov. kai yap 
wept TovTou eipnxev 6 Kiipwos: Mi) dare 70 Gywov rois xvoi. 
X. Mera 8 7d eurdAnoOqva otrws ebyapitycate =. 2.-: Ebyxapurrotpév 
cot, Ildrep dye, trip rod dyiov évopaTos gov, ov KaTerxnvwoas év Tais 
= a” e . 
Kapdiats Hpav, Kal trtp THs yvorews Kal rictews Kai dbavacias, Hs éyvapuras 
en a? a ~ , a ye , > 4 aA , , 
jpiv 8a “Inood rod radds wov' coi 7 dda cis Trois alavas. 3. ov, déorora 
TayToKkpatop, éxtwras Ta WavTa Evexev TOU dvdpaTds Gov, Tpopyy TE Kal ToTOV 
Swxas rots dvOpwrors eis drdAavow iva cor cixapirtncwow, jpiv 8 éxapiow 
‘ ‘ 7 ‘ s 4 | A 4 a id ‘ 
mvevparixhy tTpopiyy Kai morov Kat Cuny aidviov da rod wadés cov. 4. ™pod 
mavrwv ebyapirrovpev got ote Suvards el ov’ coi 7 dda cis rovs aidvas. 5. 
, , a > , ~ @¢7 2 2 4 ‘ 7 
prnoOnri, Kuipte, ris éxxAnoias cov Tov picacba: airiy dro ravTos Tovnpod 
kal reXecoat ari év TH dydry cov, Kai civagov airiy ard Tov Terodpwv 
dvépwr, Ti &yacbeioay eis riv ci Bacirciay, jv Hroipacas airy Ste cot 
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éorw 7 Sivas xai 7 dda eis rovs aidvas. 6. éAOérw xapis Kai wapedérw 
6 xécpos obros. doavva TO OeG Aaveid. «i Tis dys eorw, epyécOw i Tig 
ov éort, peravocitw. papay d6d. duyv. 7. Trois 5& rpopyracs éxctpérere 
edxapurreivy boa OéAovew. 

XIV. Kara xvpraxny 5 Kupiov ovvaybévres xAdoare dprov Kal ebyape 
orncare mpocgoporoynodpevot TA Tapartwpata bpav, Srws Kabapa 7 bvoia 
ipov 7. 2. was 8 Exwv tiv dpdiBodiay pera rod Eraipov airod ph 
owed bérw ipiv, éws ob SiadAayoou, iva pi Koww6j 4 Ovoia ipav. 3. airy 
yap éorw % pnOcioa ims Kupiov: “Ev ravti rémw Kai xpdvw mpoodépew por 
Ovoiav xabapay Ste Baorre’s péyas cipi, Aéyee Kupwos, xai 7d dvopd pov 
Gavpacrov év tots EOvect. 

A. We must distinguish between the actual prayers and the directions 
given. 

The ‘ directions’ are as follows :— 


mepi 5¢ THs ebxapiorias, otTw ebyapioTnoate ix I 
MpOTOv TEpl TOD ToTnpiov ix 2 
mept dé Tod KAdo patos ix 3 


pydeis 8& dayérw pdt wierw ard tis ebyapiotias ipav GAN’ of Bart- 
abévres cis Gvopa Kupiov. Kai yap repi rovrou cipyxey 6 Kipios My dare 16 


dyvov Tots Kvot ix § 
pera d8 7d éurAnoOnva ottws ebyaproTnoare x1 
trois 5¢ mpopyras éritpérere edyapioteiv doa Oédovow x7 
Kata kupaxny 5¢ Kupiov «rd. xiv (the whole section) 


The argument of these pages is that the internal evidence of the 
prayers points to an early liturgical source. But it does not apply to 
the setting in which they have been placed by the Didachist. Whether 
the ‘directions’ are partly based upon an earlier document or not, it 
may safely be assumed that they were to some extent expressed in the 
language in use at the time of publication.’ Accordingly (1) the 
appearance in these portions of a word in a (comparatively) late sense 
is not inconsistent with the possibility that the prayers themselves were 
considerably older. This applies in particular to eiyapurria (ix 1, 5) = 
‘the service of thanksgiving’. It is used in this sense in Ignatius 
Smyrn. vi, Philad. iv, and perhaps ZA. xiii. Lightfoot notes that 
‘these are the earliest instances of cixaporia applied to the Holy 
Communion except perhaps Didache IX’ (note on Ign. Philad. iv). 
The point, however, is that the question when ¢ixaporia first came 
to be used in this sense does not bear on the question of the antiquity 
of the Eucharistic prayers. (2) References or allusions to New 


1 This article does not attempt to determine the date of the Didache as a whole. 
It is certainly (in the writer’s opinion) later than the prayers. 
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Testament books which occur in the ‘directions’ do not affect the 
date of the prayers themselves (e.g. Matt. vii 6 quoted Didache ix 5). 

Incidentally we note that the problem raised by the relative order of 
the prayers—that ‘for the cup’ preceding that for the xAdopa—is, on 
this view, carried back to the earlier period. It is possible that the 
solution is to be sought in some primitive liturgical principle (possibly 
connected with the Jewish liturgy) of which we have not the key.’ 
(This may also be the explanation of the similar unusual order of 
1 Cor. x 16.) But in any case the possibility that the problem is an 
early one is not precluded. 

With regard to the appearance of xAdopa in the introductory heading, 
its use does not require that it should have been current at the time of 
publication. The word may have been used because of its presence in 
the prayer. Or the words epi rod xAdoparos may have been part of 
the earlier document. 


B. Three phrases in particular call for comment. 

(1) brép ris dyias duréAov Aaveid tod rasdds cov. 

The whole passage runs, ‘ We thank Thee for the holy Vine of David, 
Thy servant, which Thou didst make known to us through Jesus Thy 
Servant’ (jjs éyvwpicas jyiv da “Inood xri.). With this we take 
‘Hosanna to the God of David’ (ch. x). 

The Holy Vine of David is clearly distinct from Jesus. God made 
it known ‘ through Jesus’. Tvwpilew occurs again twice. In the N.T. 
it nearly always = ‘to make known’. In Ep. to Eph. it occurs six 
times (five of these in connexion with pvorypwv). It is frequent in 
this sense in LXX, especially in Daniel (chapters ii, iv, v, vii passim). 
It is of interest, however, that in Justin Martyr it is frequently used = 
‘to know’. Tvwpifew in the Didache is used in the usual biblical sense. 
(See Lightfoot’s note on Phil. i 22.) 

The meaning of ‘the Holy Vine of David’ is to be sought in the 
O.T. conception of Judah as the Vine of God. This is frequently met 
with in the Prophetic Writings (Isaiah v 1-7, Ezekiel xv 1-8, xvii 5—ro, 
xix 10-14; cf. Hosea x 1, Nahum ii 2). See also Ps. lxxx (through- 
out). Compare 2 Esdras v 23. Cf. also Vajicra Rabba, where a 
parallel is drawn between Israel and a Vine (John Lightfoot, Zxercit. 
on John xv 1). 

With this figure of the vine is combined the conception of David 
as the ideal Messianic King (Jer. xxx 9, Ezek. xxxiv, xxxvii, &c.), 
cf. Davidson O.7: Prophecy p. 318. For the first century B.c. see the 
Psalms of Solomon 17 and 18. For God of David see 2 Chron, 
XXxxiv 3. 

1 But see below, Additional Note. 
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For ‘ Holy’ as applied to Israel see Exodus xix 5 compared with 
1 Pet. ii 9, Isa. Ixii 12, Dan. viii 24, xii 7, Deut. vii 6, &c. Cf, 
dyacGdoav in the second of the two prayers (Didache) compared 
with Ezek. xxxvii 27, 28. 

In the mind of a Jewish Christian ‘the Holy Vine of David’ stood 
for the Christian Church, the fulfilment of the ideal Israel. Cf. r Pet. 
ii g and Hort Jntrod. tor Peter p. 7. Cf.-also Lightfoot on Col. iii 12, 
and his note on Gal. vi 16. Compare also the remark of Harnack that 
‘Before the Church had any Theology, the agreement between the 
Old Testament and the historic facts upon which the new society was 
founded was almost the only theme to be considered’ (quoted by Lukyn 
Williams, Dialogue with Trypho, Introduction, p. xx). 

The need for a liturgical form for use at the Eucharist in connexion 
with the cup provided the occasion for the use of the expression ‘ The 
Holy Vine of David’. The wine of the cup of the New Covenant was 
taken as symbolizing the Christian Church. The church was the true 
Israel ‘made known’ by God ‘through Jesus’. This relating of the 
wine not to the blood of Christ but to the Church of God has its 
parallel in the prayer wepi rod xAacparos, where the broken piece of the 
loaf is symbolic not of the physical body of Christ but of the Church. 
So the prayer repi rod zornpiov is a thanksgiving for the Church, revealed 
by Jesus. 

The mental attitude which lies behind the expression ‘The Holy 
Vine of David’ is seen again in the prayers which follow. Thus the 
Divine presence in the hearts of the communicants is described in Old 
Testament language ‘ We thank Thee for the Holy Name which Thou 
didst make to tabernacle in our hearts’, i.e. that Thou didst make Thy 
Holy Name to tabernacle, &c. Compare Neh. i 9 ‘I will bring them 
unto the place that I have chosen to cause my Name to dwell there’, 
where the LXX uses the word xaracxynvaca, and (which is important) 
uses it in a transitive sense, as in our prayer. Cf. also Jer. vii 12, and 
for ‘the Name’ 1 Chron. xxix 16, 2 Chron. xx 8. 

Again, in the first of the prayers for the Church the gathering 
together of the dispersed church is expressed in the O.T. terms of the 
dispersion of the Jews. Compare otrw cvvayOyrw . . . rijs ys with ‘the 
ends of the earth’ in Isa. xli 6, and ‘I will gather’ in Ezek. xxxvii 25, 
Neh. i 9. Compare also oivagoy in the second (Didache) prayer. 

The use of the expression ‘ Holy Vine of David’ does not require us 
to hold that the fourth Gospel had been written.’ The probability 
is indeed against it. The epithet is dy.os, not dAnwds. To regard the 
cup as a symbol of the Church was in complete accord with the attitude 
of the spiritual Jewish Christian of the first age of the church. The 

1 See above, section A. The reference is to the prayer, not to the setting. 
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expression is the result of the circumstances which suggested it. It is 
original.’ 

But if there is no earlier literary parallel, there are two possible 
allusions in later literature, one in Clement of Alexandria, the other in 
Origen. In Clement (Quis Dives Salvetur ch. 29) we have rovrwv 8? rav 
tpavparwv povos ‘Ingots . . . otros Tov olvov, 7d alua ris duméAov Tis 
AaPid, éxxéas jpav éxi ras rerpwyévas Wvyas. In the context Jesus is the 
Good Samaritan—the neighbour who loves—who provides wine and 
oil, a beast, &c. (ch. 28). A mystical meaning is given to these. The 
wine: (of the parable) symbolizes the blood of Christ and is described 
as ‘the blood of the vine of David’ From ch. 37 ad fin. we see that 
Clement was familiar with the Johannine teaching about the vine, 
and the probability is that he sees in our phrase a reference to Christ. 
But the addition of the words ‘of David’ suggests that he may have 
the liturgical expression of the Didache, or (to speak more exactly) the 
liturgical expression of the prayer incorporated in the Didache, in 
mind. 

The passage in Origen is ‘Antequam verae vitis, quae ascendit de 
radice David, inebriemur (Jn Lid. Jud. Homily vi 2). Here there is an 
allusion (as the context indicates) to the sacrament, in the strength of 
which the battle of life is to be faced. ‘ Verae vitis’ shews that there 
is a reference to John xv; but, as in the quotation from Clement, the 
mention of David suggests that there is an allusion to the expression of 
the prayer. That both Clement and Origen should interpret the Vine 
as referring to Christ and not to the Church is in no way incompatible 
with the view that they were alluding to the prayer which we have in 
the Didache. The assumption is that they had access to the prayer in- 
dependently of the Didache. 

(2) rotro To xAdopa. 

With this we must take wepi rod xAdoparos. Cf. also xAdcare dprov 
in xiv. 

It is of importance that the word xAaopa occurs in the prayer itself, 
it is presumably the original word. 

The meaning of xAdopa must be a piece broken off the loaf, not the 
loaf regarded as broken (=dpros xexAacpévos).? For xhaopa=‘a piece’ 
see the classical use, and cf. the LXX of Lev. ii 6, vi 21, Judges xix 5, 
Ezek. xiii 19. The rendering ‘the broken bread’ is misleading as 
obscuring the point that the reference is to ‘a piece’. rovro 16 
k\aopa = ‘this piece’. In the light of the usage of the word we are 

1 So far at least as the evidence of literature goes. 

2 The equivalent of ‘broken bread’ in later usage is 4 «Adous, e.g. werd 7d dia- 


dotva: ri xddow (Liturgy of Serapion). 70 «Aagrdév is also used. Also 7d «ata- 
kAacTor, 
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bound to hold that when the prayer speaks of the xAacpa rather than 
the dpros in connexion with the simile of the scattered grains of corn 
brought together, the use of the singular is intentional. The ‘ piece’ is 
regarded as itself a microcosm. The use of the word suggests that the 
pieces of the broken loaf were, each of them, regarded with veneration! 
(see further below). It is significant that, as quoted in the sacra- 
mentary of Bishop Serapion, the word used is dpros, and the prayer is 
separated from the fraction, being inserted at an earlier stage. The in- 
ference is that by Serapion’s time (he was a contemporary of Athanasius) 
the broken piece was ot guite in the same way the centre of interest, 
The associations connected with the use of xAoopa in the original 
prayer had faded. 

With reference to the instances of the breaking of the loaf in the 
Gospels Prof. Sanday observes that ‘the same phrase «Ady (xarax\ay) 
dprov is frequently used of a solemn act of our Lord independently of 
the Eucharist’ (Mark vi 41, viii 6, 19, Luke xxiv 30). ‘And’, he con- 
tinues, ‘we gather from this last passage (i.e. in Luke) that there was 
something distinctive in this particular act by which our Lord was re- 
cognized.’ He then refers to ‘the many instances in which attention 
is specially called to the blessing (eiAoyeiv or edxapurreiv) of food by 
our Lord’, and ‘that they are the same words which are used in con- 
nexion with the sacramental bread and the sacramental cup’. He adds 
‘There is something in these facts which is not yet fully explained’ 
(Sanday in Hastings D. B. vol. ii p. 637). 

The following considerations suggest that the key to the use of roiro 
7d xAaopa may possibly be found in the 7a xAacpara of the two miracles 
of feeding :— 

(i) According to Westcott (on John vi 12) xAdaopara = pieces of 
bread rather than ‘fragments’ in the modern sense. He refers to 
Ezek. xiii 19. 

(ii) A special prominence had been given to ra xAacpara by our Lord 
on the occasion (Mark viii 14-16) when the disciples had ‘forgotten to 
take bread’ and had with them only one loaf (Mark viii 19, 20). The 
remonstrance which our Lord addressed to them was based on the fact 
that on both of the occasions of the feeding of the multitudes a number 
of xAaopara had remained over. These were ‘not fragments of larger 
pieces ; all that the disciples gave to the multitude were “broken 
pieces”, and these which were gathered up were the broken pieces that 
were in excess of the requirements’ (see Hastings D. Z. ii p. 64). 

(iii) The inference which our Lord intended the disciples to draw 
from His questions can be gathered from the further question which 


1 For a different kind of veneration, belonging to a later age, see Duchesne 
Christian Worship p. 219. 
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He addressed to them. ‘Perceive ye not yet, neither understand ? 
Have ye your heart yet hardened? Having eyes see ye not?’ &c. (Mark 
viii 17, 18). It was concerned with the crucial question of His origin. 
A recollection of the miracles would have precluded the feelings of 
anxiety on the score of shortage of food. This is true, but it was the 
fact that they did not yet believe in Him as divine which was really at 
the root of their anxiety. 

(iv) Mark vi 52 (ob yap cuvqxay éri trois aprow, GX’ jv abrav } Kapdia 
rerwpwpévyn) shews that the disciples at length connected the belief in 
the divinity of Christ, at which they subsequently arrived (Mark viii 29), 
with the broken loaves. St Mark here records not his own opinion but 
what he had learned from St Peter. The disciples came to see that the 
action of our Lord in stilling the storm was natural, and that if they had 
‘understood ’ with regard to the loaves (cf. cvvjxav with ovviere and the 
reference to their hearts being hardened, Mark vi 52, viii 17) they would 
not have been ‘exceedingly beyond measure amazed’ (Mark vi 51). It 
was not that they argued from the one miracle to the other. Rather it 
was that they drew an inference on the basis of a new attitude to Christ. 
The disciples associated this new attitude with the xAdcpara, with which 
they themselves had been so intimately associated (Mark vi 41), i.e. they 
saw them as a sign of divinity. This is supported by John vi, where 
St Peter’s confession is clearly connected with the miracle, though in 
this case it is with the teaching about ‘the bread of life’ (John vi 60-69). 
So too the record of the great confession of St Peter in the Synoptists 
follows almost immediately upon the teaching of Mark viii 27-29. If 
then the disciples associated their faith in Christ as divine with the 
miracles of feeding, an initial significance could not but attach to the 
blessing and breaking of the loaf at the institution of the Eucharist. The 
teaching about the sacrament was prefaced by a recapitulation of the 
lesson of the xAdopara of the miracles, in preparation for the even 
greater miracle to follow. Moreover, we can better understand the 
breaking of the loaf at Emmaus if we regard it as a sign intended to 
recall to the two disciples the feeding of the multitudes, and thus to carry 
with it the reminder of what the feeding had implied as to the nature 
of Christ. Thus, always, the ‘ breaking of the loaf’ was a sign. 

These considerations afford grounds for postulating that there was a 
connexion in the minds of the disciples (a connexion purposely sug- 
gested by Christ) between the «xAdopara of the Eucharist and the 
kAdopara of the miracles. (There are perhaps indications of this in 
the prayers of thanksgiving.) There is the prominence given to the 
bread and wine as ‘spiritual nourishment’. God is addressed as 


1 Cf. Swete on Mark xiv 22 ‘The procedure as a whole corresponded to the pre- 
liminaries of the two miracles of the loaves’ (Commentary p. 315). 
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‘Almighty Master’ (cf. the reference to His power ‘ Before all things 
we thank Thee that Thou art powerful’ (Svvards), who ‘created all 
things .. . and gave food and drink unto men and bestowed spiritual 
food and drink’). 

In the light of what has been said the use of the term rotro 7d xAdopa 
in the (Didache) intercession for the church gains an added significance. 
But even if the connexion with the Miracles is ruled out, I suggest 
that the interest which attached to each of the broken pieces is the key 
to the non-use of the more natural word dpros in the Didache prayer, 
so that one ‘piece’ rather than the whole broken loaf is made to pro- 
vide the illustration of unity after separation. The intercession is offered 
in the name of all, but is to be related by the individual communicant to 
the ‘piece’ he is to receive. The alternative is to take xAaopa as sub- 
stituted by the Didachist for dpros in the sense of dpros xexacpeévos. 
For this sense, however, there is no known parallel. And if the 
Didachist had used the word in this new sense, would he have been 
understood? The literary quality of the Didache is against it.’ 

(3) érdvw trav dpéwv. 

The word dpos occurs frequently in the LXX and is often translated 
‘hill’ in our English versions. Driver remarks (Hastings D. B. ii 
p. 384) ‘that “hill” is never to be understood in R. V. in the common 
English sense of “an ascent” and only twice in A. V.’ The rendering 
‘ mountains’ as given (e.g. by Lightfoot) for épéwv in the prayer suggests 
‘heights ’, but this is not the idea suggested by dpos in the LXX. There 
was one locality in Palestine where corn on the hills was a familiar 
phenomenon, viz. Judaea. It might indeed be said that in Judaea corn 
grew more on the hills than anywhere else, for it was a country of 
hills. (See George Adam Smith, chapter xv on the character of Judaea, 
also p. 306 and Appendix I.) 

As used by those who knew the country the words ‘ upon the hills’ 
would cause no surprise. There would be no question as to which 
hills were intended. The character of the land is frequently alluded to 
in such passages as Isa. lii 7, Nahum i 15, ‘How beautiful upon the 
hills are the feet’, &c. (here too the words would seem quite natural 
to those who read them); Hag. i 11, ‘I called for a drought upon the 
“ dpy” and upon the corn’, &c. ; Ezek. xxxvi 8, ‘ But ye, O dpy of Israel, 
shall shoot forth your branches. .. and ye shall be tilled and sown’. 
Cf. Isa. vii 25 (LXX way dpos dporpuwpévov), &c. 

For corn on the hills of Judaea in modern times see G. A. S. p. 306, 
note. To regard ‘ Scattered upon the hills’ as ‘a poetical conception’ 
(J. Z:.S. xxxv 116 note) is true in so far as the analogy between the 


1 See further below, Additional Note. 
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scattered grains of corn and individual Christians separated from one 
another is concerned, but it is the analogy which is poetical, not the 
reference to the hills. The words are to be taken literally, they are 
descriptive of one particular locality—Judaea with its ‘innumerable 
hillsides’ (G. A. S. of. cit. p. 83). They would not, however, be descrip- 
tive in the same sense of localities such as Galilee, or ‘the Trans- 
Jordanic Highlands’ (_/. 7. S. /.c.), where, in addition to hills, there were 
fertile plains which were much more suitable for growing corn. In the 
light of the many O. T. instances I suggest that the key to ‘upon the 
hills’ is the love of Judaeans for Judaea, and that the words were not 
inserted with intention but are a natural descriptive touch. 


C. The names by which God is addressed in these prayers are 
worthy of attention. 

These, by their variety and appropriateness, support the hypothesis 
that the prayers are quoted. In the rest of the Didache we have 
(1) @eds ten times (i 2, ili 10, iv 1, 9, 10 (bis), 11, v 2, vir, xi rr). 
Of these the first occurs in a quotation. 

(2) Kvpws which occurs twenty-two times. Four of these occur in 
passages quoted from the O. T. (xii 1, xiv 3, xvi 1, 6). A fifth occurs 
in the sentence which introduces the quotation in xii 1. But in the 
remaining instances the reference seems to be our Lord. ‘Jesus’ and 
‘Christ’ are not used. 

In contrast with the above we have in the prayers the following 
names :— 

(t) ‘Our Father ’ (twice), referring forwards to ‘ Jesus ’ designated as 
ais. 

(2) ‘ Holy Father’, where ‘ holy’ answers to ‘ holy’ in ‘holy name’, 
and ‘ Father’ to ais. 

(3) ‘ Almighty Master’ (A¢ovora ravroxparop), with reference to the 
work of God as Creator and Provider. 

(4) ‘God of David’, which looks back to ‘the Holy Vine of David’ 

(5) In addition, we have ‘Jesus’ (three times) who is ais, ‘ Jesus 
Christ ’ (once), and Lord (Kvpuos) once. 

It is impossible to say with certainty that Kvpxe refers to Jesus. But 
the expression reActdoat abrny év TH dyary cov, and the use of dywOcioav 
(cf. Eph. v 26, as shewing that the word was used, not as suggesting 
that it was quoted) point that way. And there is good early authority 
as Acts vii 60 shews. There is also the negative argument that the 
words 8:4 ‘Incot Xpurod are not present in the doxology which follows 
the prayer. 

I suggest that the variety of these names accords best with the view 
that the Didachist had an earlier document before him. 
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D. The view that the prayers were the composition of the Didachist 
must now be considered. 

In the Article written by Dr Armitage Robinson in 1912, and 
reprinted at the end of the Donnellan Lectures, it is suggested that the 
Eucharistic prayers of the Didache were the ‘free composition’ of the 
Didachist and that they are ‘quite characteristic of our author’ (Barnadas, 
Hermas, and the Didache, pp. 93, 94). 

To offer criticism might well seem presumption, but it is perhaps 
justified by the fact that Dr Robinson himself expressed a hope that 
there might be ‘a reconsideration of the problem’ (0. cit. p. 103). 
The following considerations seem to be relevant :— 

(1) It would be quite characteristic of the Didachist to make use of 
an earlier source, in the same way that (as Dr Robinson maintained) 
he made use of Barnabas. In the case before us the obvious course 
for one who professed to be recording the teaching of the Apostles 
was to make use of earlier material. It may be said that there is no 
proof that such material existed. But it is equally true that we have 
no reason to think that it did not exist. It is at least possible that the 
liturgical form which is quoted at the end of the Epistle of Clement 
was not exceptional, and that, as a result of the natural desire for 
devotional expression, other Churches besides the Church in Rome 
produced liturgical forms. Nor is this mere conjecture. There is 
evidence for the existence of prayers used in connexion with the 
Eucharist in Justin Martyr (Afo/. Ch. 65-67), ‘ We salute each other 
with a kiss when our prayers are ended’ (zavoapevo: trav eiyav). ‘ At 
the end of his (the president’s) prayers and thanksgiving (ob ovvrede- 
@avTos Tas evxas Kai THY evyaporiav) the whole people present assents 
saying “‘Amen”’ (ch. 65). To these quotations must be added the 
expression xai ri &’ eixis Adyou Tod rap’ aitod eiyapiotnOecicay tpopyy 
(ch. 66), and kai xowy ravres Kai cbyas réuroper (ch. 67). 

It is possible that Justin is thinking infer alia of the worship of the 
Palestinian Churches. He was a Samaritan, and may have kept in 
touch with Palestine after leaving it. 

There is certainly a high degree of probability that there were in 
existence various liturgical forms, and it is hard to believe that the 
Didachist was ignorant of them all. 

(2) To hold that the Didachist composed the prayers himself is to 
raise the question of their reception by his contemporaries. To suppose 
that the interested public of that day would receive the prayers as 
genuinely apostolic, and would ask no questions, is to strain the limits 
of probability. It is assuming a great deal to suppose that ‘free 
composition’ by the Didachist would be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
And, further, the object of our author would be more likely to be 
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attained by the incorporation of prayers which had been hallowed by 
long usage. The presence of one of the Didache prayers in the 
liturgy of Bishop Serapion can best be explained as due to the instinct 
to preserve something from the past. It does not, by any means, 
follow that the fact that this prayer was contained in the Didache is the 
explanation of its presence in Serapion’s liturgy. Serapion may have 
taken it from an independent source. What is certain is that the 
motive for its insertion was respect for antiquity. 

(3) There is nothing in the language of these prayers which necessitates 
the conclusion that they were the author’s own composition. On the 
contrary they abound in expressions and phrases to which a natural 
meaning can only be given on the hypothesis that they reflect the 
modes of thought and speech of the Apostolic Church. The argument 
from silence is of doubtful value. But it cannot be wholly without 
significance that these prayers shew no trace of the bread and wine 
being regarded as symbols of the body and blood of Christ. This 
aspect of the sacrament was certainly well established by the time of 
the Didachist, whether we assign him to the second century or to the 
third.’ On the hypothesis of original composition by the author of the 
rest of the book, we should have to suppose that he deliberately omitted 
all reference to the elements as symbols in the interests of historical 
accuracy. This is a large assumption to make. 

It may be conceded that in the section which deals with the Lord’s 
Day, which comes under the head of ‘directions’, our author was 
deliberate in his selection of the description of the Eucharist as ‘the 
breaking of bread’. He had good New Testament authority for doing 
so. But to suppose that in the matter of the actual prayers he set 
himself the task of selecting ideas which would be appropriate to the 
early age of the history of the Church, being careful to exclude all 
later developements, is to assume that he possessed historical imagina- 
tion of a very rare order. The truth is that the language of these 
prayers does represent early and undeveloped ideas about the Sacra- 
ment. The expression ‘The Holy Vine of David’, which can only 
mean the Church, is natural if it came from the pen of a Jewish 
Christian. As coming from our author it is unnatural. To give thanks 
‘for the holy name which thou hast made to tabernacle in our hearts’ 
is intelligible as coming from Jewish Christians who loved to dwell on 
the tabernacling of God in His Temple. It is not the kind of idea 
which would be readily understood by Gentile converts. The reference 
to the sacramental elements as ‘spiritual food and drink’, the gifts of 
the ‘ Almighty Master’ who provides food and drink for men for their 


1 Cf. Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache p. 82. 
2 I should not endorse this. 
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enjoyment, expresses just the simple conception which we should look 
for from the first generation of Christians for whom the Eucharist was 
primarily ‘the breaking of bread’. Finally, the prominence given in 
these prayers to the hope of a reunited church is as appropriate to the 
circumstances of the first century as to any later age. The fact of 
the Jewish ‘diaspora’ had already brought into existence similar aspira- 
tions. And Acts viii 1 gives us a picture of the disintegrating effects of 
persecution and of the isolation of the apostles, i.e. of a situation in 
which prayers for reunion were inevitable. Cf. the use of diacropd 
James i 1, 1 Peterir 

I would submit that in no century would the Didache prayers for 
reunion be more appropriate than in the first. And in no centre 
would the offering of them be more natural than in Jerusalem. 


E. The relation of this section to the New Testament needs con- 
sideration. 
The chief words or phrases to be noted are :— 
. dueoxoprurpévov, ix 4; cf. John xi §2. 
. * Give not that which is holy’, &c., ix 5 ; cf. Matt. vii 6.7 
. éurrno Ova, x 1; cf. John vi 2.” 
. ‘Holy Father’, x 1; cf. John xvii. 
. ‘Spiritual food and drink’, x 3; cf. 1 Cor. x 3. 
‘ Gather it from the four winds’, x 5; Matt. xxiv 31. 
. TeNedoat airiy ev TH dyamry gov, X § ; 1 John iv 18. 
. ‘Qoeavwa, x 6; Mark xi 9, &c. 
. Mapay 46a, x 6; cf. 1 Cor. xvi 22. 
. kXaware Gprov, xiv 1; cf. Acts ii 46, r Cor. x 16. 


Add also (11) the mention of the cup first ; cf. 1 Cor. x 16. 

I do not see that it is possible to press these affinities as proving that 
direct quotations from the New Testament are made. They may be 
coincidences (as 3, 5,9). Orthey may be accounted for as reminiscences 
either of the sayings of Jesus or of the Apostles (6, 7) which would be 
repeated in sermons or in conversations (t Cor. xv 3 shews the 
importance of handing on the facts), or they may be explained as due 
to the influence of the Jewish liturgy (8). 

With regard to (1) the use of the word in John xi 52 cannot be 
pressed. The word d:acxoprifew is often applied to the scattering of 
grain in LXX as in Matt. xxv 24. With regard to (4) and (7) the 
resemblance to John xvii is striking (verse 11 ‘ Holy Father’, verse 23 
* made perfect’, verse 26 ‘that the love . . . may be in them’), and these 
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1 These occur in the ‘Directions’ and may well belong to the time of the 
Didachist. 
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expressions may well have been taken direct from our Lord’s words. 
But it is surely unnecessary to hold that the expressions were derived 
from the written record of our Lord’s words. The words in the Didache 
prayer may themselves be echoes of words of prayers used by Jesus 
whether on the night of the betrayal or on other occasions, or of His 
teaching about prayer, preserved by oral transmission. 

Nor can we press the use of éuxAnoOjva. The word occurs in 
Luke i 53, Acts xiv 17, and Rom. xv 24, and may quite well mean simply 
‘to satisfy’. But see footnote on previous page. For (9) see Lightfoot 
on Phil iv 5. 

With regard to (11) it cannot be said to prove dependence on 
1 Cor. x 16. In both cases the explanation may be the existence of 
a primitive liturgical use, possibly influenced by the Jewish liturgy. 


F. Finally, what can be inferred as to date and place of origin ? ' 

The data which internal evidence provides are as follow :— 

(1) éravw trav dpéwv. 

If the conclusion arrived at under B (3) is correct, the locality is limited 
to Judaea. As used by a person or group residing in Judaea the words 
are natural. Judaea was distinctively a country of hills. ‘The insertion 
of the words would cause no surprise. 

(2) The use of rotro 76 xAaopa. 

We saw that there were grounds for thinking that this word looked 
back to the xAacpara of the Miracles, reflecting the light with which 
they shone though with an added significance. If this suggestion be 
based on fact, the use of the word xAacya points to an early date, 
during the life-time of the original eyewitnesses. 

(3) The description of the church as ‘the Holy Vine of David Thy 
Servant’ would most naturally be explained as the literary creation of 
men who were familiar with the great vine above the gate of the temple 
porch (Hastings D. 2. ii p. 600), which was for Jews and Jewish 
Christians alike a continual reminder of the destiny of Israel as the 
nation chosen of God. It is perhaps not irrelevant that on the coins of 
Herod Archelaus (Matt. ii 22), and only on the coins of this Herod, a 
bunch of grapes is engraved.? But in any case the application of the 
term to the Church points to an early date. (See on B (1), above.) 

(4) The fact that the thanksgiving after reception of the Communion 
is expressed in Old Testament wording applicable to the dwelling 
of God in His temple is characteristic of the attitude of the first genera- 
tion of Christians towards the Old Testament (cf. Harnack as quoted 
above). 


1 This refers to the liturgical portion only and not to the book as a whole. 
2 I am indebted for this information to Mr. J. Allan of the British Museum, 
VOL. XXXVI. Cc 
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Taken together, the data point to Jerusalem as the original home of 
the prayers of the Didache, and to some time between the years 
A.D. 30 and 70 (the destruction of Jerusalem), and, if (2) is allowed, to 
the early part of this period. In this case the liturgical section of the 
Didache may be regarded as that part of the book in which is most 
certainly represented the teaching of the Apostles'—not indeed the 
whole of that teaching (we have no right to assume that) but genuine 
prayers from the apostolic age, a few fragments which have survived of 
the Eucharistic devotions of the Christians of the Mother Church 
of Jerusalem. 


Additional Note. 


Since the above was written I have seen Zhe Afostolic Tradition of 
Hippolytus, Translation and Notes by Dr B. S. Easton, Cambridge, 1934. 
The conjecture about the xAaopa? is supported by the direction in the 
Apostolic Tradition, ‘and then the Bishop, after breaking the bread, must 
in every case taste and eat it with the other believers. (At such an 
offering) each shall take from the Bishop’s hand a piece of (this) bread 
before breaking his own bread’ (of. cit. p. 50). 

This passage is only extant in the Sahidic version, but, clearly, the 
Greek equivalent for piece would be xAacpa. It seems probable that 
this was the occasion for the prayer wepi rod xAaoparos. Cf. ‘he shall 
give the fragments to all the believers’, p. 59. 

The aim of Hippolytus was ‘to preserve the traditions received from 
the presbyters before him’, ch. 36. 12 (#. p. 25). Thus the Didache 
and the Apostolic Tradition are mutually supplementary. 

I add here the direction about ¢he cup, since this also illustrates the 
Didache : 

* But before drinking, each one, 

as many of you as are present, 

must take the cup and give thanks over it, 

and so go to your meal’ (#. p. 50). 
Do these last words provide the key to the order given in the Didache, 
i.e. the priority of the thanksgiving epi rod zorypiov? See also the 
service described in the ‘ Later Additions’ quoted p. 59. Here the 
thanksgiving over the cup precedes that over the bread. 

The note on the Agafge (pp. 96-98) is most valuable. 

H J. Grpsins. 


1 So far, that is, as prayers do represent teaching. 
2 See above, B. 2. 
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THE READINGS OF THE CHESTER BEATTY 
PAPYRUS IN THE GOSPEL OF ST JOHN 


In the following notes I have borne in mind the criticisms of the 
Provost of Queen’s contained in his article ‘ Origen, 8 and the Caesarean 
Text’ in the April number of the JourNAL (xxxvi 178) in so far as they 
apply to the readings that are here under discussion. 

The fragments of the Chester Beatty Papyrus afford valuable evidence 
for the text of John x 7-xi 57. As Professor Burkitt reminds us 
(/.T7.S. vol. xxxiv p. 363), it would be a mistake to regard the witness 
of the papyrus (P*) as ‘decisive or indeed unbiassed’. Nevertheless 
the extreme antiquity of its text (early third century) does raise again 
the question whether there are not other competitors for the claim to 
give original or unrevised readings besides Hort’s ‘ Neutral’ authorities, 
and whether in point of fact the text of B does not itself in places shew 
signs of being a revised text. It is therefore worth while to consider 
some of the various readings of John x 7-xi 57 in the light of the 
evidence of P* with a view to discovering how far B appears to possess 
possible marks of revision, and how far P* seems to have retained 
readings which have greater claims to be original. 

x 8 —zpo evov P*N 28 Lat. Sah. Syr. vet. 

+po evov SCABDLW@ fam. 13. 700 Clem. (fortasse) Orig. 

Tischendorf (following 8) omits, Westcott and Hort (following B) 
insert, and argue that the omission is likely to have been the work of 
a scribe, who feared that the passage might be interpreted as a reference 
to the O.T. prophets. The possibility of accidental omission must also 
be allowed for. But, as Tischendorf remarks, ‘ vix res mutatur demptis 
illis verbis’, and in consequence his conclusion seems at least possible : 
‘potius explicandi caussa addita quam priscae pietatis caussa dempta 
videntur esse’. The meaning is the same whether the words zpo enov 
are in the text or not. Their presence merely brings out what is in- 
herent in the passage. Westcott and Hort regarded the omission as 
‘Western or perhaps Syrian’, being led to this conclusion by the dis- 
agreement of & and B and the support for the omission found in all 
Latin versions ; but since their day the omission has come to have the 
additional support of Syr. sin. and P**. It is also worth noting that 
the earliest Coptic MSS omit. See Sir Herbert Thompson Zhe Gospel 
of St John according to the earliest Coptic MSS. The question really seems 
to be, whether the omission is a ‘ Western’ reading, similar to many others 
found in 8, such as are referred to in Streeter’s The Four Gospels (pp. 56 
and 57), which reached Alexandria from the West; or whether it is not 
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really the oldest text at Alexandria, in which case B will give an early 
revised text. Origen quotes this verse in the portion of his commentary 
written at Alexandria. The reading zpo «uov cannot be regarded as 
Caesarean. 
x 11 door P“S*D Syr. sin. 
7Onor cett. 
x15 S8wpue P*x* DW. 
rOne cett. 

Although in these passages P* reinforces the ‘ Western’ evidence for 
dSwor and dSidwp., those readings are almost certainly wrong. The 
expression riGévat tiv Yvyqv is characteristically Johannine, being found 
again in x 17, xiii 37, 38, 1 John iii 16, v 13; while in the Synoptic 
Gospels the usual expression is d:d6va: tHyv Yvynv. The Fourth Evangelist 
also clearly regards the action of Jesus at the feet-washing, when He 
riOnor 7a indria, as symbolic of His death. 8dr must then be regarded 
as a very early correction of the original text. 

x 18 qpev P**B, 

ape. NCADW@ 1 Lat. Syr. sin. ¢ Orig. Eur. 

Tischendorf reads a:per, Westcott and Hort ypev. 

Here P® supports Hort’s ‘ Neutral’ Text. per is clearly the more 
difficult reading, the aorist followed immediately by a present being 
very harsh ; and it is difficult to see why ape: should ever have been 
deliberately altered to npev. apec seems therefore to be a revisior, and 
npev must be retained as the true text, being regarded as a ‘timeless 
aorist ’. 

X 34 €v Tw vopw sine vuwy P“*D@ Syr. vet. 

ev Tw vouw plus vynwy N@ABLr. 

X 40 mporepov P*RDO fam. 13. 

mpwrov cett. 

Origen has both readings in comments existing only in fragments 
(see Brooke Ovigen’s Commentary on St John vol. 2 pp. 284-285). 

xi 54 duerpeBev P*AD® 1. 13 ¢. 

epewev RBLW 249 Orig. 

Tischendorf reads dcerpiBev, Westcott and Hort, and Bernard epever. 

In all these three passages P* is supported by D© and other members 
of fam. ®. In two of the three passages it also has the support of &. 
We cannot then call these readings specifically ‘Caesarean’. They are 
what Westcott and Hort called ‘Western’. In each case internal evidence 
seems, to be against the reading of P**. 

In x 34 the omission would have been very easy to perpetuate in 
view of the frequency of the expression ev tw vopw (sine vywyr). 
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In x 40 mporepov can be explained as a grammatical improvement, 
although the difficulty of coming to a decision is here accentuated by 
the fact that the comparative and superlative in Hellenistic Greek are 
largely interchangeable. 

In xi 54 while it is possible that «yewey might be an alteration of the 
slightly more difficult duerpBev, nevertheless the idea of Jesus ‘abjding’ 
with His disciples is so frequent in the fourth Gospel, and the fondness 
of the Evangelist for words with a double significance is so pronounced, 
that on internal evidence eyewey seems more probable as the original 
reading. 


x 38 ywwonyte P’BLOW 1. 33. 565 boh sah arm. 
motrevonte No. 
D with some Old Lat. omits. 


P* here gives additional support to a reading already strongly attested. 
Following upon wa yvwre xa it is the more difficult reading, and the 
alteration to mucrevonre was due to the failure of a scribe to understand 
that yvwors in the fourth gospel is the result of mors and not vice 
versa. 


X 41 ovde ev P*OW fam. 1, fam. 13 Orig. 
ovdev Cett. 


The Old Syriac is here defective. 

P* here supports a reading which must be regarded as ‘ Caesarean’, 
and which is intrinsically the more difficult reading. ovdev could easily 
be due to haplography, or to an intentional alteration. 


x 38 avrw P“A®@ fam. 1, fam. 13 ¢. 
tw tatp. RBDLW 33. 


Here P* agrees with fam. ® against Hort’s ‘ Neutral’ text and would 
seem to give the wrong reading. The well-attested rw warp: is more in 
keeping with the style of the Evangelist, who is more likely to have 
written ‘the father in Me and I in the /a¢her’ than ‘the father in Me 
and I in Him’. 

xi 29 eyeperar P“AC*O fam. 1, fam. 13 ¢. 

nyep8n SBC*DLW 33 Syr. harc™s. 
epxerar P“AC*D®@ fam. 1, fam 13 ¢. 
npxeto SBC*LW 33. 


Tischendorf reads eyewpera: and epxera:, Westcott and Hort, and 
Bernard read yyep$y and ypxero, and contrast ‘the momentary act with 
the continuous action’. Here again P* supports what are probably the 
, Wrong readings and is in company with fam. @, though some of the 
members of the latter may have undergone assimilation to the T.R. 
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The evidence of P* shews clearly that the corruption is much earlier 
than the Byzantine text: and the textual evidence in both these 
readings and in x 38 supports Burkitt’s words (p. 366) ‘We cannot 
quite safely reconstruct the ancient Caesarean text from our late docu- 
ments merely by rejecting Byzantine variants’. 


xi 33 erapaxOy rox vi ws eu Bpymoupevos Ka Acyee PDO fam. 1. 
eveBpipnoaro tw Fv Kat erapagey ecavrov xa emey RABCLW 
fam. 13 ¢ Orig. 


The second reading is more in keeping with the point of view of the 
Evangelist, who does not wish to portray Jesus as the passive sufferer of 
human emotions. P* in company with part of fam. @ here gives an 
early alteration. 


x 38 morevyre P*BLo. 
murrevere NAW@ 1, fam. 13, 33. 

Tischendorf reads rurevere (following 8&8). Westcott and Hort (follow- 
ing B) read ruorevyre, and regard murrevere as ‘Western’. Tischendorf, 
on the other hand, regards muorevyre as an emendation. Obviously it is 
the easier reading following xav yy; but it now has the increased 
support of P**, which shews that Westcott and Hort were right in not 
regarding it as a late reading to which B and L had been assimilated. 


murtevere is best explained as due to assimilation with morevere found 


three words later. 


X 34 ema P*’NBLW fam. 1 ¢ (= LXX of Ps. Ixxxii 6). 
ezov AD® fam. 13. 
P* here strengthens the MSS support for what must be regarded as 
the true reading. «roy is an alteration made to give an easier reading. 
X19 cxyicpa PORBLW 33. 
oxirpa+ouw AD@ fam. 1, fam. 13 ¢. 
The agreement of P“ with Hort’s ‘ Neutral’ text is here very marked, 
and the reading which omits ow has every appearance of being the 
primitive one, the text being made smoother by the insertion of ovv. 


xi 25 avacracis—Kat 4 Cwn P*Cyp. Syr. sin. 
avacracts + kat n Cw Cett. 


This is the most remarkable reading in John found in the Chester 
Beatty Papyrus. We now have early evidence from Egypt, Carthage, 
and (assuming Streeter’s view of the origin of the text of Syr. sin. to be 
correct) Antioch for the shorter reading ; and the possibility must now 
be allowed for that it preserves the original text. If the words were ~ 
omitted, the omission must clearly have been accidental. On the other 
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hand their insertion can easily be explained as an attempt to make the 
text clearer. Cyprian may of course be quoting inaccurately, but the 
‘I am’ passages of the Fourth Gospel are so striking that it is difficult 
to suppose that this was the case. Bernard insists that the words xa 
fm are ‘indispensable to the argument’, but it is not clear that this is 
so. Jesus taking up the word of Martha about the resurrection says 
‘I am the resurrection ’, and then proceeds to explain that the resurrection 
life is a possibility here and now through belief in Himself. May not 
then this passage be one of the instances where Hort’s ‘ Neutral’ text 
is a revised text ? 

It will be seen from the above selection of readings that P* is eclectic. 
It does not give readings which belong specifically to any of the usual 
groupings ; and in many cases it would not appear to have retained the 
reading which is intrinsically probable or which is the best attested, 
On the other hand there are passages, such as x 8, x 41, xi 25, where 
we have found reasons for supposing that its readings may be more 
primitive and genuine than those found in B. 

R. V. G. TASKER. 


THE REV. A. RAMSBOTHAM AND THE OXFORD 
VULGATE 


In his Note ‘Henry Julian White and the Vulgate’ published in 
jJ.T.S. January 1935, Prof. Souter records (p. 12) that 2 Corinthians 
was ‘ brought out by Dr White’ in 1926 ‘ with the aid of the Rev. A. 
Ramsbotham ’. 

In point of fact, Mr Ramsbotham’s share in the undertaking was 
considerably larger than many might suppose. He first began to assist 
Dr White with the Vulgate in 1914, having been introduced by 
Dr Jenkins, and from that time he continued the work almost until his 
death on September 3, 1932. By then he had collected, ready for 
assembly, all the scattered MSS collations made by Wordsworth, White, 
and others, not only for Corinthians, but also for the rest of the 
Pauline corpus, together with several collations for the other New 
Testament books. 

It is thus almost entirely due to the labours of this careful and 
industrious scholar that so much of ‘the abundant material collected 
for the remaining books of the New Testament’, of which Professor 
Souter writes, lies before his successor in such orderly and useable 
form. HepD.ey F. D. Sparks. 
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TYNDALE’S KNOWLEDGE OF HEBREW. 


On October 6, 1936, it will be 400 years since Tyndale perished for 
his faith in Belgium, and our thoughts may well begin to turn to that 
heroic and devoted man. He laid the foundation of our English Bible ; 
for his versions of the New Testament (1526 and 1534) and of the Old 
Testament from Genesis to 2 Chronicles (1530-1536) were incorporated 
with slight changes into the so-called Matthew’s Bible of 1537, which 
was really edited by Tyndale’s disciple Rogers, and thence passed by 
Stages into the Authorized Version. But what are we to say of his 
scholarship? Did he translate from the originals, or did he, like 
Coverdale (1555), rely on the versions? Tyndale himself states, or 
clearly implies, that he translated direct from Greek and Hebrew, and 
as he was a man of transparent candour, this may be thought to settle 
the question. In his writings also he sometimes discusses the philology 
and meaning of Hebrew and Greek words, and in the famous letter 
from jail the winter before his martyrdom he begs the governor to allow 
him his Hebrew Bible, grammar, and dictionary. Moreover, good 
scholars, e.g. Westcott, have examined passages from his versions, and 
given a verdict in Tyndale’s favour. Nevertheless voices have been 
raised on the other side ; and to-day, while the Lncyclopaedia Britannica 
(1929) speaks of his sound scholarship, Chambers’s Encyclopaedia (1927) 
states that in the O.T. even more than in the N.T. he ‘leans heavily upon 
Luther’. 

This article will confine itself to Hebrew. Why should not Tyndale 
have learnt that language? It is replied that he had notime. He is 
not likely to have learnt it in England ; for Jews had been forbidden to 
reside there since the reign of Edward I, and at Oxford or Cambridge, 
at both which universities Tyndale studied, there was no Hebrew 
professor until 1524, the year in which he left England. Then for 
nearly two years he was engaged in translating and printing his N.T. 
Thus he had only from the spring of 1526 till January 1530, when his 
Pentateuch appeared, to learn Hebrew and make his version; and 
during this period he wrote two controversial works and possibly one 
or two smaller tracts. Meanwhile he was living from hand to mouth, 
in poverty and hardship, ever fearful of arrest and prison, lacking the 
security that the scholar needs. 

But this argument leaves out of account the stress of the age and the 
fierce zeal of such a man as Tyndale. He lived for one object and 
would use every moment of time ; for at any instant his foes might cut 
him off. Besides he was a good linguist. The humanist Buschius, 
who met him in 1526, speaks of his skill in seven different tongues, 
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including Hebrew. Such a man might well have become a sound 
Hebrew scholar, according to the standard of the age, in two or three 
years. There were several grammars and dictionaries in print, some of 
which he may have met with in England, and he could find Jewish 
teachers at Worms and the other great German towns where he stayed. 
His controversial works are small in compass, and, while clear and 
forcible, make no pretence to finish or arrangement. The longer of the 
two would probably not take more thap three months to compose. 

But let us test the matter for ourselves. An examination of Tyndale’s 
version, if only it is thorough enough, ought to decide the question. It 
is easy enough to draw up a list of passages where Tyndale follows 
Luther. But we want more than that; we want to be told also how 
often he follows other versions, and how often he strikes out for himself. 
Let us therefore examine carefully Tyndale’s version of Jonah; I believe 
this has never been done before. The book is convenient for our 
purpose. It is short and manageable, and it contains striking phrases 
on which opinion has differed. It was published in 1531, but was not 
included in Matthew's Bible, either because it could not be found (by 
1800 it had entirely disappeared, and was only rediscovered in 1861) or 
because it was not considered worth while to insert it into the middle 
of the great section, Ezra to Maccabees, supplied by Coverdale. In 
translating it Tyndale had at his disposal the Latin Vulgate and also 
Luther’s German version, published in 1526 with an exposition. Did 
he also use the LXX? He may have done so; for the Aldine and 
the Complutensian editions were in print by 1520, and Sebastian 
Miinster’s polyglot Jonah (1524) contained the LXX. 

A simple test is offered by the Hebrew waw. Hebrew often strings 
sentences together with ‘and’, where modern languages might render 
‘but’, ‘so’, ‘then’, ‘when’, ‘so that’, &c. Now the LXX and the 
Vg almost invariably follow the Hebrew and render ‘and’. Luther, 
however, alters it 34 times in Jonah. Tyndale agrees with him 17 
times, retains ‘and’ 15 times, and twice alters in a way differeht from 
Luther’s. Six times also he alters where Luther retains ‘and’. This 
hardly looks like a slavish following of Luther. 

Let us now take a few passages from the book, and compare Tyndale’s 
rendering with those of the versions, and also with the original Hebrew, 
which may be given in the words of the Revised Version. We will also 
add the renderings of Pagninus, whose Latin Bible was published in 
1528. It may be that Tyndale did not use it (the book would be 
costly), but it will shew us how he compares with one of the most 
- eminent Hebraists of the age. In quoting Luther, it should be observed 
that his 1526 version differs somewhat from that in the modern German 
Bible. 
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I 2. my, ‘Cry against it’ (R.V.); ‘in it’ (LXX, Vg, Lr., Pagn.); 
‘unto them’ (Tyn.). 

‘For (°?) their wickedness is come up’ (R.V., Lr.) ; ‘ how that’ (Tyn.), 
a rendering followed by Wellhausen. The other three versions (én, 
quia, guod) are ambiguous like the Hebrew. 


4. *‘ Hurled (Dn) a wind’ (R.V.M., Tyn.). The others render 
‘awaked’, ‘sent’, or the like. Lr., however, in his exposition remarks 
that the Hebrew literally means.‘ hurl’. 


nen. Lit. ‘The ship (personified) thought it would be dashed 
to pieces’; ‘ wasin danger’ (LXX, Vg); ‘was like’ (Tyn., R.V.), a fine 
rendering ; ‘ was thought’ (Lr., Pagn.). 

5. bpn, ‘To lighten it’ (Tyn., R.V.). The others disregard the 
Hiphil and render ‘that it might be lightened’. 

oT" 33", ‘And he lay and was fast asleep’ (R.V.); ‘lay and 
slept’ (Lr.); ‘and laid him down and slumbered’ (Tyn.) ; ‘and slept 


and snored’ (LXX); ‘and slept with a heavy slumber’ (Vg) ; ‘and slept 
and was in fast slumber’, soporatus (Pagn.). 


6. AN. “If so be that.’ Tyn. alone misrenders ‘that’, perhaps by 
a slip, for in his Pentateuch he renders the word correctly. Miinster’s 
LXX, however (so also the Vatican MS.), reads ézws for «i rus. 


13. 2879. ‘To bring back [the ship]’ (Pagn.) ; ‘ to bring the ship’ 
(Tyn.). The others ignore the Hiphil and translate, ‘that they might 
return ’, 


16. Tyn. translates the Hebrew literally :—‘ sacrificed sacrifice’; so 


also the LXX. The others render idiomatically: ‘offered sacrifice’, 
or the like. 


II 4. TP. ‘Rolls of water’ (Tyn., shewing connexion with 53, 
‘roll’); the others render ‘ waves’, 


5. “Oe pranp HYOIN FN. «But I will yet again look towards’ (Tyn., 
Pagn., R.V.); ‘ yet I will again see’ (Vg) ; ‘shall I again look towards ?’ 
(LXX); ‘[I thought] I should no more see’ (Lr.). 

6, ~? PAIN HD. ‘Weeds were wrapped about’ (Tyn., R.V.); ‘sea- 


weed (alga) was bound to’ (Pagn.); ‘the sea covered’ (Vg); ‘reeds 
covered’ (Lr.). The LXX has a different text. 


7. Sym. ‘And yet thou broughtest up’ (Tyn. = R.V.); ‘and thou 
madest to ascend’ (Pagn.) ; ‘but thou hast brought’ (Lr.); ‘and thou 
shalt raise’ (Vg); ‘and may my life come up’ (LXX). 


8. 8I3M, ‘And my prayer came’ (Lr., Pagn., Tyn., R.V.); ‘that my 
prayer may come’ (Vg); ‘and may my prayer come’ (LXX). 
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9. mda. ‘ Lying vanities’ (R.V., Pagn.), ‘vain vanities’ (Tyn.) ; 
‘vain and lying things’ (LXX). Vg and Lr. take one of the words as 
an adverb :—vanttates frustra. 


10, mim mNywr. ‘Salvation is of the Lord’ (R.V., Pagn.); ‘[I 
will pay that I have vowed ], that (? to testify that) salvation cometh of the 
Lord’ (Tyn.). The others connect nim with the previous clause :-— 
‘I will pay to the Lord what I have vowed, because I am saved’, 

III 2. 125. ‘I bid thee’ (R.V., Vg, Lr., Pagn.); ‘I bade thee’ 
(LXX., Tyn.). 

3. Lit. ‘A great city unto God’ (Tyn., LXX); ‘an exceeding great 
city’ (R.V., Pagn.) ; ‘a great city’ (Vg) ; ‘a city of God’ (Lr.). 

7. wok" py. ‘He made proclamation and published’ (R.V.); ‘he 
caused it to be proclaimed and to be published’ (Lr., Pagn.) ; clamavit 
et dixit (Vg) ; ‘ It was cried and commanded’ (Tyn., LXX). 

8. 3D3N. *‘ But let them be covered with’ (R.V., Vg, Lr., Pagn.). 
LXX and Tyn. wrongly take as waw consecutive :—‘ and they put on’, 

IV 2. ‘FYT. ‘I knew’ (R.V., LXX, Tyn.); ‘I know’ (Vg, Lr., 
Pagn.). 

4. ‘Doest thou well to be angry?’ (R.V., Vg, Lr.) ; ‘art thou so 
(i.e. greatly) angry ?’ (Tyn., LXX, Pagn., R.V.M.). 

6. ‘Gourd’ (R.V., LXX, Pagn.) ; ‘ivy’ (Vg) ; eine wilde Riibe (Lr.) ; 
‘as it were a wild vine’ (Tyn.). #de, according to the dictionaries, 
means ‘rape’ or ‘turnip’; but Luther’s exposition describes the plant 
as the vitis alba. Jerome, quoted by Luther, states that it had broad 
leaves like a vine; and, though rendering ‘ ivy’, he really identified it 
with the palma christi (so R.V.M.). 

inyy > D8n9, ‘To deliver him out of his pain’ (Tyn., Pagn. = 
R.V.); ‘to shade (oxafew) him from his evils’ (LXX); ‘and that it 
might protect him ; for he had been in distress’ (Vg) ; ‘ and it rejoiced 
(ergotzte) him in his distress’ (Lr.). 

8. ‘Fervent east wind’ (Tyn., Lr. [di#rrenden| = R.V.); ‘ vehement 
east wind’ (Pagn., A.V.); ‘hot and burning wind ’ (LXX, Vg). 

10, 11. DIN (twice) ‘have compassion’ (Tyn.= R.V.); ‘grieve’ 
(Lr and once Vg) ; ‘spare’ (LXX, Pagn., and once Vg). 

11, +++ 02 72%. ‘A multitude of people, even above 100,000’ 
(Tyn.) ; ‘ more than 120,000 persons’ (the others). Tyn. thus clumsily 
tries to give the sense of the Infinitive Absolute used as a Noun. 

Now this list proves up to the hilt Tyndale’s knowledge of Hebrew 
and his independence of: the versions. Here are 27 passages. In 
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nearly every case he either stands alone or agrees with only one of the 
four versions which he is at all likely to have known. A translator 
working mainly from versions would either stick predominantly to one 
version (as Coverdale’s Jonah does, which takes Tyndale as a basis) or 
would go by a majority of opinions ; but Tyndale selects boldly between 
the versions, and uses his own judgement. There is no sign of any 
undue leaning upon Luther. Occasionally indeed we catch an echo of 
Luther’s language, as when in iv 3 he renders ‘I had liefer (wo//¢e Lieber) 
die than live’, though in iv 8 he renders the same phrase ‘It is better 
for me to die than to live’. But that is only what we should expect 
with two languages so much akin as English and German. He refuses 
to follow Luther in several striking renderings which are not in the above 
list ; e.g. ‘sea’ for ‘Tarshish’ in i 3, and ‘purple’ for ‘robe’ in iii6. Nor 
is he tempted to render with the Vulgate ‘ whither’ for ‘ whence’ in i 8, 
nor with Pagninus to render ‘ be appeased ’ for ‘think upon’ in i 6 ; nor 
does he follow the LXX when its text differs markedly from the Hebrew. 
Throughout he is his own master and, what is more, he usually comes 
down on the right side. Like his rivals, he is often careless about 
small points, and he sometimes paraphrases instead of translating, but 
in essential accuracy to the Hebrew he is superior to Luther, the 
Vulgate, and the LXX, and not inferior to Pagninus. For a hunted man, 
going in danger of his life, lacking, as he said concerning his New 
Testament, those helps which would have enabled him to remove 
blemishes from his work, this was a remarkable achievement ; and we 
may well honour Tyndale not only for his vision, his courage, and his 
constancy, but also for his scholarship. J. F. Moztey. 


LINGUISTIC AND TEXTUAL PROBLEMS: 
ISAIAH XL-LXVI. 


In the present article I put forward a number of suggestions in the 
hope of solving, or at any rate of advancing the solution of, various 
problems in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament; in doing this it is 
my endeavour to alter the consonantal text so little as possible and to 
make the greatest possible use of the ancient Versions and the principles 
of comparative philology. 

XL 20: WW! apyw YY mp7 i207. This passage has been a 
crux interpretum for a long time and no satisfactory solution of it has 
yet been found. The fact, however, that there is a Babylonian inscription 
relating to the making of an image of Marduk for the New Year’s festival 
Akitu in Babylon’ and the general background of the ‘Second Isaiah’ 
give a hint that a solution may perhaps be found in the Accadian 

1 Jensen K.B. VI ii 28-31 iv 1-27. 
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language. Zimmern,’ indeed, has suggested that the Hebr. {20} is the 

Acc. (is)musukkanu ‘mulberry’, but this, though commonly used for 

making doors and generally for carpentry, seems improbable,? however 

attractive it seems at first sight; for sense can then be got only by 

violent treatment of the text and this wood is not known to have been 

used for making images.* Moreover, the word is required as subject of 

the following verbs and must therefore denote a personal agent. At the 

same time, it cannot be ‘he who sets up’, as the LXX’s xareoxevacev 

suggests, as it is difficult to find a skn with this meaning,‘ and the 

sense requires something not so colourless, while this would come rather 

at the beginning of v. 19, if it were right; nor can it mean ‘who is 

impoverished ’, as it is traditionally translated, at any rate as it stands, 

since again no ~skn yields such a sense. As, however, this meaning 

suits the context, perhaps {207 ought to be read; and there can be no 

objection to this reading, as the word is well known in the O.T.° Again, 

the Hebr. "9A ‘ offering, contribution (taken off something else)’ does 
not seem to be the word here intended; is it not rather the Acc. farimtu 
‘sacred object’ of some kind? The precise meaning of this term is 
not certain, but it clearly denotes some valuable object dedicated to a 
god, such as farimte kaspi rabiti ‘a great ¢. of silver’ offered amongst 
other precious things by Agum II (¢. ? —15,46 B.c.) to Marduk for Esagila 
his temple in Babylon * and farindu kaspu Sa (i2)Samak ‘the silver ¢. of 
Sama’ worth 6 manehs 8 shekels of silver in a text of Nabi-kudur-usur 
(c. 604-562 B.c.)" ; another form of the same word occurs in a N.-Assyrian 
document which tells of “rimdie kaspi ‘the ¢. of silver’,* and with these 
is clearly connected the Avimu kaspu Sa seippie ‘the silver #4 of the 
threshold’® of which Nergal-Sar-usur (¢. 559-556 B.C.) speaks as belonging 
to the gate of Esagila. Such a term with its long history may well have 
been known to the ‘Second Isaiah’, whose background is thoroughly 
Babylonian, and it may therefore be that "2A is a misvocalization of 
an original 277A or WA, denoting some kind of dedicatory offering of 
great value, possibly an effigy of some divine or semi-divine being. If 
so, the whole passage in xl 18-19 flus xli 6-7 *° will run: 


1 In Z.A, IX, 111-112. 2 Thompson ‘ Assyrian Herbal’ 181-182. 
8 These are (is)erinu ‘cedar’ and (#s\binu ‘tamarisk’ (Jensen Joc. at. iv 5, 13). 
* The Acc. Sahin ‘ was put’ shews what is the fundamental meaning of the Syr. 


* hahéd, 


o , 

it; se demisit, and the Arab. “$< ‘ was still, subsided’ and me ‘was 
weak, destitute’, which therefore cannot be cited as' suggesting anything like. 
impoverishment. 

5 Eccl. iv 13, ix 15, 16 (Jes. b Sir. iv 3, xxx 14); cp. Deut. viii 9. 

® Schrader X.B. IIl i 146-147 vi 7-8. 7 Strassmaier B.T., Nbd. 823 2. 

8 Johns ‘A.D.D.’ II 930 ii 13. ® Langdon Nb. Ki. 210-211 i 22, 31. 

10 Cp, Kittel Bibl. Hebr®, Lib, Jes. 55-56. 
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18 ‘To whom then will ye liken God 
Or what likeness will ye compare unto Him ? 
19 A graven image a craftsman did smelt 
and a smith plated it over with gold 
tand weldedt (on it) chains of silver. 
6 Each one helped his comrade 
and said to his brother Take courage, 
7 And the craftsman encouraged the smith, 
he that smoothed with the hammer him that smote the anvil. 
20 The poor man (as) a costly idol 
was choosing a wood (that) would not rot,’ 
A cunning craftsman was he seeking for himself 
to set up a graven image that should not be moved.’ 
The only textual difficulty remaining for discussion is \71¥ 903 Mpn 
which is hard to fit into the rhythmical scheme and is also open to 
suspicion on account of the repetition of }71¥; ought this, if retained, 
perhaps to be altered to }¥) ‘joined together’* (cp. Targ.’s md TMND) ? 

Thus the prophet presents a picture of a process which he has himself 
seen and therefore sets it out in past time,® namely the making of an 
image of gold and silver like those made by the Babylonian craftsmen, 
to which he imagines his hearers comparing God; but he suddenly 
bethinks himself that his countrymen are mostly poor men and adds, as 
a kind of afterthought, that they can commit the same sin by likening 
Him to the cheap images of wood with which they are familiar, using 
ironically a word properly denoting a costly offering. 

XLI rr: 42 ONM39 5B and XLV 25: 2 OMMIN 5B, These appear 
to be the only instances of the Ni. of n7n in the whole Hebrew literature ; 
are they then right? I have already shewn‘ that the other supposed 
instance of this form in "3°03 (Ct. i 6) comes not from 77n but from 
a Hebr. 12 = Aram. 93 Pe. ‘snorted with indignation’ (with ‘3 ‘ at’) 
Pa. ‘snorted with indignation at’ (with acc. case); accordingly I now 
suggest that ‘2 O° 39 ‘who snort with indignation at’ ought to be read 


1 Hardly ‘he that was too poor for a costly idol. ..’. The construction postu- 
lated in the translation given above is like that in wnpd Sy) 503 Y¥I ‘ (as) gain 
they took not silver’ (Jud. v 19), where ‘gain of silver’ is unlikely, as the construct 
state of Y¥3 has a different force in the only passage where it occurs (Is, xxxiii 15) ; 
cp. Sm main ne my” ‘as (a means of) salvation he will make walls and 
rampart’ (Is. xxvi 1). 

2 Cp. Acc. rasdpu ‘to put together’, Aram. ®|¥7 ‘joined, welded by hammering’, 


Syr. 97$ arcte connexit, Arab. Lis, ‘joined compactly’. 


3 Cp. Birkeland in Act, Orient, XIII 12-19, 24-29. 
* In J.T.S. XXXIV 380-381, XXXV 393. 
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here, too, in place of the very dubious form offered by the Masoretic 
vocalization. 


XLI 14: Dee" np apy nydin. Here the Hebr. n’nn has defied inter- 
pretation; it is, however, simply the Acc. mufu ‘louse’ or the like,’ which 
appears in the same syllabary as a number of other such words: for 
example, Aalmatu (= 033) ‘insects’, sdsu (=0D) ‘moth’, purku’u 
(= IB) ‘flea’ and tultu (nydin) ‘worm ’,? which leaves little doubt 
about the correctness of this explanation ; moreover, the Pesh.’s ot. 
‘clioly may agree with this, since not |itss numerus but biase 
curculis, cynips, musca* may be the word intended by the translator. 
Thus 5sxsw ‘nn, which is quite correct, means ‘lice of Israel’ (Angi. 
‘you lousy Israelites’). 

XLV 9: AOI wourns win My*ne in. As it stands, the text 
makes no sense, and Volz‘ is clearly right in reading MN NTN IN 
‘shall the sherd strive with its potter?’ in the first stich of the verse, 
more or less after the LXX. In the second stich he reads W1N* “Nx 
MoI (IN) ‘(or) (the sherd of) the earth with its craftsman ?’; but the 
objection to this restoration is that mm78 is never applied to potter's 
‘clay’ or ‘earth’ but denotes ‘ground’ or ‘land’. The LXX have pi) 
5 dpotpuav dporpidore Thy yqv OAnv Thy jpépay,* from which I suggest (wm) 
MOI ‘IANS ‘or the plough-land with the ploughers of the soil ?’ 
There is, of course, no Hebr. &29 ‘plough-land’ known but the Arab. 


ee ‘land prepared for ploughing’ (cp. Acc. birsu ‘ploughing’) suggests 
the possibility of such a word. Finally, the jingling play on two similar 
but distinct roots is characteristic of this author.’ 


XLVI 1: {33 DW $3 y23. Parallelism and sense, supported by the 
Vss. (LXX, Pesh., Targ., Vulg.), require the alteration of D7P into DWP. 


XLVI 6: 0°39) 3am DDT. As the Aram. 5% ‘to be lavish’ is usually 
intransitive, some objection has been taken to ody ‘ squandering’ on the 
ground that the Aramaic verb does not take a direct object; it is 
however used transitively in 7582 ‘p* nn ma) MY OMS NON ‘she 
saw that she had conceived and she scorned and thought lightly of 


1 The equation Acc. muéu ‘louse’ = Hebr. DN ‘lice’ is the same as the Acc. 
mutu ‘husband’ = Hebr. DN ‘men’. 

2 Landsberger Die Fauna des alten Mesopotamiens 20-23, 126. 

8 Brockelmann Lex. Syr.? 394. 

* In Jesaia II 65-66. 5 Ought not this to be win ? 

§ Cp. Theod.’s dporpiay robs dporpayvras tiv yy. 

7 Cp. xliv 26-27 (MII and %39N), xvii 11, 15 (FIMY and PND), xlviii 19 
(Tyo and Wy), Iv 4 (MDW and DYN); s.p. 406. 
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my honour before her’,’ which suggests that jo Sw ‘to think lightly (of 
and squander) from’ is an Aramaic idiom with a pregnant usage of the 


preposition? and that D’3D 3m odin may be fairly translated ‘who 
lightly squander gold from the purse’. 


XLVI 8: wWwknm Nex 3}, I regret that I have proposed two 
solutions of the mysterious VWXNN, which I must now withdraw ;* for 
I think that Volz‘ has hit the true interpretation of the passage by 
transferring this verb to the preceding verse and taking it as meaning 
literally ‘to be founded’ or ‘ firmly planted’, reading 


YANN yan" wibaor ansSy wane 7 
wrornd wrpon Tom wvienn 
say xd inp moyrady woe pyran 

phy mown yt abby myernp iawn 8 


and so on. He thus obtains a rhythm of 3+4(2 or) 3 beats, counting 
wwNnm as two beats, and deletes nxt, in which net has no refer- 
ence, as faulty anticipation of nwK Mt in the following stich. 


XLVII rx: 7IV win ND my. My ND, Since Michaelis it has 
been customary to explain the Hebr. "nw in this passage as meaning 
*to charm away’ after the Arab. = ‘enchanted’; but the objection to 
this view is that the Hebr. snd probably corresponds with this root 


(v. infr.). May it then not rather be the Arab. = I irrisit, II irrisit, 
subegit,” so that the verse may be translated ‘and there shall come upon 
thee evil (and) thou shalt not know how to laugh it away’ or ‘ overcome 
it’? For laughter is a well-known mo/#if of the change from bad to good, 
from failure to success.° 


_ XLVII 15: Hep yw4Nd Ay We 3> ¥ 72. The whole context 
cries out against the customary rendering of "nD by ‘thy traffickers’, 
for which the variant Greek translators’ of éuzopoi cov and the Pesh.’s 
waste) are responsible. Surely it is the Acc. Sdfiru and the Arab. >\o 
‘sorcerer’’ which explain the present use of the Hebr. *MD,* and the 


1 Walton Bibl. Polygl., Tripl. Targ. Pent. 27 (Targ. Jer. 11 on Gen. xvi 5). 

2 Cp, Kautzsch-Cowley Hebr. Gramm. § 119 ee. 

3 In J.7.S. XXIII 70, XXXII 365-66. 4 In Jesaia II 77-78. 

5 Freytag Lex. Arab. II 295: cp. Syr. gam Pe. timuit, Pa. auxit, domuit, coegit 
(Br. Lex. Syr.2 771) and Mand, “NW ‘ was afraid’ (Ndldeke Mand, Gr. 127). 

6 E.g. Ps. ii 4, lix 9; cp. 1 Chron. xxx 10. 

7 Acc. # = Arab, / in roots containing a sharp sibilant or a liquid and a mute 
(Meissnef Kg.A.G. § 8b). 

8 Of course the Acc, sakdru ‘to go round’ gives the fundamental meaning of the 
root, from which all these usages as well as the Syr. |ja.eo ‘beggar’ are derived. 
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passage accordingly means ‘thus shall they be to thee (with) whom 
thou hast laboured, (even) thine enchanters from thy youth (up)’; for 
this translation admirably suits the general sense of the passage. 


XLVIII 10: s. 7. 7.S. XXXVI 83. The substitution of ‘nana for 
‘nna in certain Hebrew MSS. is due to misunderstanding ]np y ‘I 
have bought thee’ as meaning ‘I have refined thee’. 


XLIX 7: WB} niad. The meaning of wp) in this phrase has been 
much discussed and indeed the word can hardly stand alone without 
a pronominal suffix, so that Praetorius’s der sich selbst Verachtende* is not _ 
a possible translation of the text as it stands; this sense, however, which 
suits the context best of all proposed translations, can be obtained by 
following the LXX’s tiv gavdiLovra tiv yuxiv airod (cp. Pesh.’s 
oem LXkosoys) and reading (iv? m2> ‘to him who despises 
his soul’, referring back to the speaker’s depreciation of himself in v. 4, 
where he says ‘I have laboured in vain, I have spent my strength for 
nought and vanity’. 


LI 4-5: YW OMY Nd wEvD RYN ‘MRD MIN °D 

way? Oy wit * ‘yer N¥P PTY sip 
Led astray by the division of the verses which Kittel gives (making 
a rhythm of 3+ 3 by deleting ‘yv” xy), I have recently attempted * an 
explanation of the difficult yy"% by taking it as an auxiliary verb with 
3179p, altered to 22. Voiz,* however, preserves the traditional division 
of the verses by altering y'3"8 into 7°38 ‘I will make to shine’; but the 
recollection of the Arab. os ‘flashed in quick succession’ (applied to 


flashes of lightning), suggests a Hebr. Y°37] ‘made suddenly to flash’, 
since the roots are clearly per metathesim cognate. Accordingly the 
verses in question may be translated 
‘For a law shall go forth from me 
and I will make my judgement to flash for a light of the peoples. 
My righteousness is near, my salvation is gone forth, 
and mine arms shall judge the peoples.’ 
which gives a rhythm of 3+4 followed by 4+ 3 beats and is agreeable 
to the context. 


LI 6: wn? }Wy2 OY. The usual explanation of the Hebr. ndp in 
this passage connecting it with the Arab, ;\. ‘tore asunder, dis- 


membered’ may be discarded out of hand as it does not agree with 
jwya; there is also an Acc. ma/ahu ‘to rend’, used of an animal rending 
its prey, which is the same root, and another from a distinct root 

1 Cp. Volz Jesaia II 100-101. 

2 In J.7.S. XXXVI 298-299. 8 In Jesaia I] 113-114. 

VOL. XXXVI. Dd 
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meaning ‘to flare up’, applied to a star at its rising,’ but this, too, hardly 
seems suitable. For ‘the heavens shall flare up as (with) smoke’ is 
hardly a possible figure. It can then only be suggested that the word 
here used is a denominative verb from nd ‘salt’, having the same 


secondary sense as the Arab. ae! became salt’and 71. I ‘ was grayish, 


C- 
dust-coloured’ IX ‘was mixed black and white’ and 1. ‘ grayish, 
blueish’, and so on ; for the salt made in ‘pans’ by evaporation by the 
Dead Sea and elsewhere and the lumps offered for sale in Oriental 
bazaars, not having been purified, are of a dirty gray colour. Thus the 
phrase will mean ‘the heavens are murky like smoke’; in other words, 
darkness spreading over the heavens will be a portent of the end. 


Inip. NAN nd NET) AAA pdiyd ‘nyw". Obviously nnn cannot be 
taken from nnn ‘ was shattered, dismayed’, as this verb yields no satis- 
factory sense in the context. May not the root however be MN) 
‘descended’ used metaphorically in the sense of ‘set’? For the Syr. 
huw has this force at any rate in derivative nouns, for example in JXKuss 
Jason? ‘sunset’ and Jus ‘abatement’.* Thus nnn xd ‘npty will 
mean ‘and my righteousness shall not set’ or ‘abate’ (as in the LXX’s 
éxAfry), which yields a sense in perfect parallelism to mn pdiyd snine, 
while the figure of speech is similar to that in Malachi’s.., psd nin 
mpys wow (Mal. iii 20). 

The same verb occurs yet again in DYD OYIOS MM ‘E. shall come 
down (= be degraded) from (being) a people’ (Is. vii 8), where too the 
verb has usually been referred to nnn (in spite of the LXX’s éxAeipe) 
instead of nm3. The phrase, then, is an Aramaizing extension of such 
idioms as the Hebr. 133 7) "T)* and the Aram. J7>* ma jD nn,' 
here with a pregnant use of the preposition.° 


LI 14: %OMd rom xd now mio xd nnend npy amp. To take 
yond from pnd ‘bread’ after nnw> nia xd is an anticlimax. I suggest 
therefore that {09> is a misvocalization of 10N>= {n> ‘his natural 


force’, so that fond som why may be translated ‘and his natural force 


* Meissner in M.Ao.G. 1 ii 24. 
2 Margoliouth ‘Supplement’ 209. Brockelmann (Lex. Syr.? 424) gives Kw 
sedatus est, desiit, but the two passages cited by him do not support this meaning, 
namely (i) Law Jooo bois Kus ‘the sword rested and there was peace’ 
(Hoffmann Jubianos 26595, where the verb is .,qy), and (ii) Jase obas Lhuw 
‘the light of grace has come down’ (Lamy S. Ephraemi Hymni et Sermones 1 33-4 
§ 10; cp+ 35-6 § 16, which shews that the allusion is to descent from heaven). 
3 Jer. xlviii 18. * Targ. J. on Exod. xxxii 7. 
5 Brown-Driver-Briggs Hebr. Lex. 583. 
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shall not fail’, which recalls the similar nnd p> xb) yy anna xd applied 
to Moses’ and admirably balances the two preceding clauses. There is 
no objection to assigning a singular force to the suffixed 1D”, as there 
are several examples of this usage in the surrounding chapters.* 


LII 5: p¥3p ‘ey cena rpm... dd ibvip nan wy mpd vp. 
All commentators seem to be agreed that 1 bons ben ‘its (their) rulers 
do howl’ hardly makes sense. The Targ.’s pmaAyy obviously represents 
om ‘are praised’, which is nonsensical ; but does it not suggest bdiny 
‘are gone mad’ or ‘ behave madly’, which seems more or less to agree 
with the context ? 


LIII 8: Onivs 1p tian) mpd Dev: Ty. Numerous attempts 
have been made to explain or account for "5 in this verse, but all diffi- 
culties vanish if Mme" ‘ NIT"NN! is translated ‘and who doth consider 
his state?’ For the Acc. déru™ ‘lasting state, permanent condition’, 
especially of a man’s state or rank in life,» and the Arab. },5 ‘turn, 
time, change of fortune’* support some such rendering of the Hebr. "17 
here and indeed elsewhere. 

For the same usage is clearly found again in 


PY. WP WPI was AT 
(Ps. xxiv 6) which, when altered to 
APY N}B ‘wpID yes WT At 


may be translated 
‘this is the state of them that seek Him, j 
(and) they that seek His face (shall be) as Jacob’ 
namely, they shall receive blessings such as those bestowed on Jacob. 
The alterations of the text are negligible. First, Yw17 has the support 
of many Hebrew MSS. and of most of the Vss. (LXX, Targ., Vulg.), 
while several MSS. of the LXX read iM 'W5; second, all the Vss. 
seem to have found 3py* 735 difficult, the Pesh. representing 725 ‘w"77 
apy’ nbs and the LXX and Eth. representing py" bx 2D wT, 
while the Targ. has apy’ “BX “13D jy ‘those seeking His face (are as) 
Jacob’ (?), which gives the clue to the reading here proposed. 
LIII 10; ie? ove DATOS ‘dnt iNT YEO AM, This line, as it 
stands, cannot really be translated, but the remedy lies in reading 
WD) DUN DAA dyoapdnng) WIT PEN mM 
‘and Y. delighted to smite him (and) made him to suffer ; 
‘his life was appointed an offering for sin.’ 
1 Deut. xxxiv 7. 2 E.g. Is. xliv 15, liii 8, lix 2. 
8 Thureau-Dangin in R.A, XXI 15° 
* Hava Arab.-Engl. Dict.? 221; Dozy S.D.A. 1 472-473. 
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On this reading nn comes from the Hebr. xdn ‘was sick’! = Aram. 
xn ‘suffered’ used in the sense rather of the Aramaic than of the 
Hebrew verb, and the suffixed 1" has a singular force here again as in 
v. 8 of the present chapter.? This suggestion may be accepted with 
some confidence as it makes good sense, while the Pesh.’s ke, Luswo 


amir Joho proll? + eOCrsamwO woa.aaxmsy strongly supports it. 
LV r: 
325 ADD ope we pwd 335 xpy->D in 
Spm Mm WHE RR AT NR AEN, 


(where 305 D2 ‘ope and 581 must be vocalized respectively 1S" 


432 D2 and om and 113¥ 1251 after it must be deleted with the LXX 
as an otiose repetition, all rhythmi causa). Here, if }D> bp Wwe is 
translated ‘he that hath no money’, the parallelism with xoxo is 
spoiled and “np wba) HOD NId3 is inartistically anticipated. It seems, 
then, that 405 in this clause is not the well-known word denoting ‘silver’ 
(Acc. kaspu) but the Acc. Rispu (also kusapu) ‘ food, meal’*, of which the 
root is Aasépu ‘to break into morsels’, which is seen also in the Hebr. 
D>) ‘ was broken, #.c. longed passionately, for’. Thus the verse means 
‘ Ho, everyone that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
‘and he that hath no food, come ye; 
‘ Buy and eat without money, 
*(even) wine and milk for no price.’ 

It may be objected that 4D> is unlikely to have different senses in a 
single verse ; but indeed this play on different meanings of a root is so 
common a trick of style in these chapters that it is rather to be expected 
than avoided.° 

LV 4: DYORD MAYDA M22 YAN? OMAN WW PT. To alter OMAN} into 
pay) (Oort) is to destroy a characteristic mark of the author’s style, to 
which attention has just been drawn ; obviously it is 78 + ‘nation’, 
of which the Aramaizing D°DX* is elsewhere the plural form in the 
O.T.’ 


1 Cp. II Chron. xvi 12. 2 Cp. in J. 7.S. XXXIV 38°. 

8 Cp. Ass. marsat adanni$ la kusapi takal ‘she is very ill, she eats no food’ 
(Harper ‘ A.B.L.’ IV 341 10). 

* Cp..Driver in Anal. Orient. X11 63. Thus the Hebr. 503 ‘silver’ is so-called 


as ‘broken metal’ (as Arab. ids ‘ silver’ from Las ‘broke in pieces’), unless it is 
the ‘pale metal’ (cp. Driver in Anal. Orient. XII 63). 

5 S. p. 406, * Cp. Aram, RDN (Dan. iii 4+, Ezr. iv 10). 

7 Ps, cxvii 1, where the LXX have Aaoi; here however the LXX have respec- 


tively év @@veow and éOveoww, clearly representing the same consonants as those in 
the M.T. 
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LVIII 12: N3¥ nian sae WB I. Either mano or naw, as 
the texts stands, must be wrong, as ‘the restorer of paths to dwell in’ is 
absurd. Is it possible to alter naw> into nav, which the Acc. gaggara 
fabatu ‘to clear ground’' will then easily explain? If so, ma‘n3 33w» 
nav may mean ‘who restores paths in respect to (Amg/. by) clearing 
(them) ’, on the assumption that the “5 is used as ‘ limiting the applica- 
tion of a term’,’ here of limiting the restoration of the paths to clearing 
them of the tangled growth blocking progress along them. 

LXIII 18; WY wpia wy Wwproy wy ryyed. Iris generally 
admitted that the opening words of this verse can hardly be right, but 
there is little agreement about the remedy. Marti* reads "Y¥ [nyed 
Tw? OY ‘why do the wicked despise Thy holy people?’; most 
editors now accept m5, which the LXX’s va partly supports, but most 
rightly think that yy is not strong enough for the parallelism with 
1DD2, Volz‘ suggests JWIP"DY 17 Oy m2, preserving the M.T.’s 
wy which also is weak in the context. Scott® proposes DY mad 
e1p"oy wr ‘why do the wicked trample down Thy holy people?’, 
which gives a verb closely parallel with 1DD!2 ; but one may wonder at 
the corruption of so well known a word, while “yx(2) is nothing like 
p’ywn. Further, all these proposed emendations postulate too many 
letters. I therefore suggest JP Ow yy m3, translating the verse 
‘why have the wicked trampled down thy holy place (and) our enemies 
trodden down thy holy shrine?’. This, apart from altering three weak 
letters, involves only the transposition of two consonants (y¥ into ¥y), 
and the corruption is explicable on the ground that the assumed Hebr. 
“yy is a drag cipypévov, cognate with the Syr. 3 ‘trod, trampled’, 
which is used both of treading grapes and of trampling down people. 
Thus the chapter ends on the same note as that on which it begins, the 
figure of treading grapes. 


LXV 20: 
yorns xdornd We IPN ov by siy ayn mymend 
bsp: ney man y2 xpinn nao AW ANE]. WIT p 


(arranged in a rhythm of 4+ 4 beats, as in the preceding verse, if D’2 by 


1 Cp, Zimmern B.K.B.R. 224. * Brown-Driver-Briggs Hebr. Lex. 514 (5 €b). 

8 In Das Buch Jesaja 396. 4 In Jesaia I] 265-266. 

5 In Textual Discoveries 225. 

6 Brockelmann Lex. Syr.? 540; cp. Benedictus Ephr. Syr. op. omn. I 201 E 
(hey pas som wWIO a e? wea) and II 254 B (,as/ Lim Jornada 


LoS op dcqmd). 
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is taken together). Buhl’ has rightly seen that non here means not 
‘sinned’ but ‘failed, fell short’ but needlessly cuts out j3; for xoinn 
maw mena ‘he who fails as (= to be) an hundred years old’ shews the 
same type of construction as that formed in Tw Jonn> ‘when thou 
finishest as (= to be) a ravager’.? The difficulty lies in bbps ‘shall be 
cursed’, as cursing is here unsuited to the context ; Volz* therefore reads 
bps ‘goes quickly’, As however all the Vss. support the consonants of 
the M.T., it seems preferable to read bhp» ‘shall speedily vanish’, after 
the Aram. 5°p « speedily vanished ’‘ (with an ellipse of the direct object). 
The verse may then be translated 


‘There shall no more be thence an infant of days 
‘nor an old man that doth not fulfil his days, 
‘but the child shall die an hundred years old 
‘and he that fails (to be) an hundred years old shall speedily 
vanish’ ; 
in other words, none shall die before fulfilling the span of life and those 


doomed to an early death shall vanish from, #.e. shall no more be found 
in, the earth. 


Torrey,® so far as I know, is the first to have drawn attention to the 
peculiar habit of the author or authors of these chapters of repeating 
a word with altered meaning ; and, as several of the interpretations of 
difficult words or phrases here proposed depend on this usage, it may be 
well to tabulate a certain number of instances. Such are }3n ‘ meted 
out’ and ‘directed’ (xl 12, 13), mM ‘quenched’ and ‘rebuked’ (xlii 
3, 4), YS ‘broke’ and ‘maltreated’* (xlii 3, 4), o%N0> ‘learning’ and 
‘learners’ (1 4), 0°39 ‘many’ and ‘mighty’ (lii 14, 15), yan ‘emotion’ 
and ‘moment’? (liv 7), "23 ‘thy builders’ (Kittel) and ‘thy sons’ (liv 13), 
pbn ‘smooth stone’ and ‘ portion ’ (lvii 6), wp ‘abundance’* and ‘soul’ 
(Iviii 8), bya ‘deed’ and ‘ recompense’ (lix 18), bym ‘wealth’ and ‘host’ 
(Ix 5, 10), tw ‘breast’ and ‘oppression’ (Ix 16, 18), M¥3 ‘juice’ and 
‘eminence’® (Ixiii 3, 6), 5a ‘stained’ and ‘redeemed’ (Ixiii 3, 9), 
mynaw ‘curse’ and yaw) ‘sware’ (Ixv 15, 16), Mm2D ‘gift’ and * meal- 
offering ’ (Ixvi 20). 


G. R. DRIVER. 
1 In Hebr. u. Avram. Hwb.“ 223. 2 Is. xxxiii 1. 
8 In Jesaia IT 278-279. * Cp. Targ. on Jb. vii 6, ix 25. 
® In The Second Isaiah 199-202. 
® Torrey op. cit. 325-326. 7 In J.T.S. XXXVI 299. 
8 


In Z,At.W. LII 53-54. ® Torrey op. cit. 463. 
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THE NAME MOSES 


THE name Moses is apparently regarded by the Hebrew writer as 
derived from a root such as ma‘ah, meaning ‘to draw out’. 

This circumstance, at the outset, creates a difficulty. The writer is 
telling the story of the rescue of a child from the Nile by the daughter 
of Pharaoh, and if, as he indeed relates, the name Moses was dependent 
upon that event, and it was bestowed by the Egyptian princess, it 
would be likely that some Egyptian term would be the source of the 
name. In fact the Hebrew writer suggests this, and certain Egyptian 
sources have been considered likely. There is an Egyptian term 
ms = ‘to bring’, and msi = ‘to bear’ (a child), and a term derived from 
the latter, ms meaning ‘a child’. Since these Egyptian words have no 
connexion with the rescue story, the supposed connexion of ms or msi 
with the Hebrew maiah is very slender. 

Josephus * explains the term as follows : 

Td yap ddwp pw oi Aiyirtiot Kadodow, vons (var. cerns) dé rods ef Ddaros 
owbévras. 

‘For the Egyptians call water mo, those who are saved from the 
water usés’. 

This mo may represent the Egyptian #x = water, but it is difficult 
to know what Josephus means by wsés. 

A modern writer, A. S. Yahuda,’ gives an Egyptian derivation as: 
mw = ‘seed’ and § = ‘lake’ or ‘ Nile’. 

This same rescue-story, however, appears elsewhere in Oriental 
literature, an example of which is the narrative of Sargon. It is possible, 
therefore, that the ‘ rescue-story ’ in Exodus may have been derived from 
some ancient Oriental source, and it may have no connexion with the 
actual name Moses, apart from the connexion imposed upon it by a 
later writer. 

If the name Moses (in Hebrew A/o%eh) was derived from the Egyptian 
ms, it is curious that the letter § should appear in the Hebrew word. 
That the Hebrews could correctly transliterate the Egyptian term ms is 
clear from the word Raameses. Why, therefore, in the case of Moses 
(Moseh) should the Egyptian s be read in Hebrew as }? 

There is another method of approach, however, which does suggest 
a solution of the meaning of the name. Moses (A/0%eh) may quite 
possibly be an Egyptian name, but one which had no connexion with 
the term ms. 

1 Jos. Ant. II ix 6. 

2 A. S. Yahuda Language of Pentateuch p. 260. These terms represent mx 
and §. 
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The following titles are applied to the king at El-Amarna: 
(1) p? Sw nha ptrf (pa Shu ankh.i peter.f). 

‘The Shu (or light) by the sight of which I live ’.* 
(2) p? 4k? Sw (pa heka Shu). 

‘The ruler is Shu (brilliance of sun).? 

The text on the Kherp sceptre of Tut-ankh-Amen gives these titles 

to the king: 
nir nfr mryt thn hr mi itn psd f?* 
(neter nefer meryt tehen her mi Aten pesed.f). 
* Beauteous god, beloved, dazzling of face like Aten when he shines.’ 
The divine cartouch at El-Amarna identifies ‘Shu’ with ‘ Aten’: 
m.rnjf mSw nty mdin. 
(m.ren.f m.Shu enty m.Aten). 
‘In his name Shu which is Aten.’ 

The title ‘Shu’, ‘ brilliance’ or ‘ dazzling light’, was one which was 
frequently used in Egypt, and therefore it is by no means impossible 
that such a name may have been given to him (who became the 
Hebrew leader in Egypt) previous to the Exodus. His name or one 
of his titles may have been mi Sw (mi or ma Shu) = ‘ Like Shu’ (or 
the Shining Sun). The name, already established, viz. ‘Like the 
shining sun’, may have given rise to the narrative of the shining face, 
or at least brought about its inclusion into the record of Moses. It 
must not be overlooked that it was actually said of Tut-ankh-Amen 
that he was: 

‘ Dazzling of face like the Sun when he shines.’ 

It is much more likely that ‘occurrences’ would be inserted into 
narratives to account for names, rather than is usually supposed that 
names were evolved from certain circumstances. The fact that the 
Hebrew writers so frequently chose the latter course makes the difficulty 
of tracing origins much greater. 

The suggestion is therefore now made, that he who became the 
Hebrew leader bore an Egyptian name mi Sw (mi or ma Shu) = ‘Like 
the sun’. At the time, when the records of Exodus were compiled, the 
writer, perhaps unconsciously, by including the narrative of ‘the shining 
face’ gave the only indication we possess of the meaning of the 
leader’s name. Possibly, at a still later date, a writer knowing the 
ancient ‘rescue-story’ applied it to the name Moses (4/dse/) and used the 
term from the ancient ‘ Flood-psalm’, where it appears in Ps. xviii 17 


1 Davies Rock Tombs El Amarna vol. i pl. 28. 2 Ibid. vol. vi pl. 21. 
8 Carter Tut-ankh-Amen vol. iii p. 134. 
* ‘Aten’ is used for the Sun’s disc. 
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as ‘200° (yamsénf). The name Moses may therefore actually belong to 
the Exodus period, and may be Egyptian in origin. 

The suggested Egyptian original mi or ma Shu has the advantage 
that it preserves the S4% which appears in the Hebrew, and also that 
its form is typically Egyptian. 

It is therefore suggested, that Moses (Heb. A/dSeh) is the Hebrew 
form of the Egyptian mi or ma Shu and means ‘ Like the sun’. 

JouN RoBERT TOWERS. 


THE ROOT y= IN HEBREW, II 


In a former number of the JouRNAL (xxxv 298) I drew attention to 
several passages in the O.T. in which yv seems to receive its best 
explanation if it is referred, not to the common Hebrew word meaning 
‘to know’, but to another root yt’ = 3 meaning ‘to become still, 


quiet, at rest’, with the particular meaning of being reduced to sub- 
mission, humiliation. I now add several other passages in which the 
Hebrew word may be similarly explained. 

In Ps. cxxxviii 6 the Hebrew text runs as follows—95e? mA IND 
yI" pep 7332 AX, which is translated in the R.V. ‘For though 
the Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto the lowly ; but the haughty 
he knoweth from afar’; the LXX, Pesh. and Vulg. similarly take yo" 
in this passage from yt ‘to know’ (ywdoxe, wo, cognoscit). Since, 
however, the verb mx“ here has the meaning, as elsewhere,! of looking 
kindly upon (the lowly), the sense which seems to be required for jy" 
is the antithesis of this, viz. punishment or humiliation (of the proud).? 
Such an antithesis is readily obtained if yw" here be connected with 
yt’ = 59). The translation will then run—‘ For exalted is the Lord, 


yet he regardeth the lowly, but the proud he reduces to submission 
(humiliates) from afar’.* 
The equation of y7 with es in this passage may also help to explain 
the peculiar grammatical form Y". Brown-Driver-Briggs regard it 
* E.g. in Ps, xxxi 8, cvi 44, Gen. xxix 32, &c. See Brown-Driver-Briggs, 


Heb. Lex, 928. The Targ. here has 205 ‘on ‘T5310 e¢ humilem respiciet in bonum 
(Walton, Polygl., ad loc.). 


2 Rosenmiiller, Scholia, Psalmi, pp. 1858-1859 remarks mam Yl" vi oppositionis 
notitiam judicis, qui, quos reos cognovit, poenis promeritis plectit, significat, ut 
Jer. xxix 23. So similarly those who would emend the text to ‘ae (e.g. Buhl in 
Kittel, Bibl. Hebr., ad loc.). 

5 So the Targum’s paraphrase J)ND* PPM NY jt NIN ef superbum de 
coelis longinguis deprimet (Walton, Polygl., ad. loc.). 
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as the Qal of yt’ ‘to know’, but recommend that it should be read 
yT.. Briggs, however, finds this reading unacceptable, and prefers to 
regard the double yodh as having arisen through dittography.? The 
difficulty of the double yodh, however, disappears, if y7" is equated with 
gost may be pointed as Pi‘el YT ‘he causes to be submissive’, i.e. 
he humiliates.* 

In Is. viii 9 the words 3AM O'BY 3 are translated in the R.V. ‘make 
an uproar (¥%?), O ye peoples, and ye shall be broken in pieces’. 
Brown-Driver—Briggs‘ derive 1y" from yy II ‘break’, but recom- 
mend that ¥3 (LXX ydre) should be read as a parallel to 3481.5 
But it is at least doubtful whether it is justifiable to assume parallelism 
between these two words, for the reading 3187 has not passed unchal- 
lenged.* Assuming that %y1 represents the original text and con- 
necting it with g2) we may translate—‘ be ye reduced to submission, 


O ye peoples, and be ye dismayed (shattered)’. It is interesting to 
note that for 1y" the Pesh. has aso ‘shake’, which is the word used in 
the Syriac version to translate Y12 (w.sLL/) in Jud. xvi 9 in the sense 
of ‘was brought to submission ’.” 


In Jer. ii 16 occur the words 7P72 JY O28NM 93773"D3, translated 
in the R.V. ‘the children also of Noph and Tahpanhes have broken the 
crown of thy head’. Brown-—Driver-Briggs* derive ty from 7AyT 
‘to pasture’ in the sense of ‘crop, strip’, i.e. devastate. Would it not 
be more natural to derive it from yy ‘to break’?® We are not so 


1 Op. cit., 393, Cp. Gesenius, Hebr. Gramm. (Kautzsch-Cowley), 2nd ed. 69, 
2. Ss 


2 The Book of Psalms (Intern. Crit. Comm.), p. 491. 


5’ That a causative sense underlies YI" has long been recognized, e.g. by 
F, Delitzsch (Comm. on the Psalms, vol. 3, p. 341) who held that it was formed 


after the analogy of Hiph‘il forms like bybey (Is. xvi 7, &c.) and JO" (Jb. xxiv 21, 
&c.); see also Gesenius, of. cit., 70, 2 R. 2. Cp. further Rosenmiller, op. cit., 
loc. cit., who notes incidentally that some regard the form as Pi‘el, but in the sense 
penitus cognoscit, pernoscit. 

* Op. cit., 949. 

® So also Gray, The Book of Isaiah (Intern, Crit. Comm.), p. 149, G. W. Wade, 
The Book of Isaiah (Westm. Comm.), p. 57 ef al. The latter notes that Aq., Symm. 
and Theodot. have ovva@poic@nre (cp. Vulg. congregamini and Targ. INNN)—no 
doubt the reading 1 underlies these renderings, connected in the minds of the 
translators with NY ‘associate with’ (Brown-Driver-Briggs, of. cit., 945). 


® E.g. Schmidt (in O. Procksch, Jesaia I, p. 135) reads WIN ‘equip yourselves’, 


which would seem to stand in parallelism not with }f5 but with TUNNA. 
7 See JTS xxxv, 302. 8 Op. cit., 945. 


® Driver, The Book of Jeremiah (Westm. Comm.), p. 9, n. a, thinks, however, 
that ‘break’ is a less probable translation than ‘lay bare’ (i.e. shave)—connecting 
the word apparently with Ay. 
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much concerned, however, with the root from which }\y" is to be 
derived as with the interesting fact that some manuscripts and the 
LXX (éyvwody oe) have a variant reading }V7'. May we not believe 
that underlying this variant reading is yr’ = gos? The translation will 


then run—‘ caused thee to be submissive (humiliated thee) as to the 
crown of the head’ i.e. caused thy head to hang in shameful sub- 
mission. 

It is not surprising that the book of Job should furnish some 
examples of the use of y7 in the sense of the Arabic root. A good 
example occurs in XX 20? 13033 iby ypond *D ‘Because he knew no 
quietness within him’, &c. (R.V.). The word bv, however, translated 
‘quietness’ is an adjective and not a noun. If the translation of the 
R.V. is to be retained, therefore, mov must be read.* But since the 
rhythm here is 3+3, by may be safely deleted as a gloss explaining 
the difficult ys’, which again may be taken in the sense of g2y—‘he is 
not quiet (at ease) in his belly’. This explanatory gloss is most striking 
and lends strong support to the belief that yt’ here receives its best 
explanation if it is equated with the Arabic root. 

The translation of Jb. xx 26 is particularly difficult. The central 
thought is the doom of the wicked. The ‘fire not blown (dy man)’ 
which devours him may be taken to mean lightning. The last three 
words are idmea ww’ YT, translated in the R.V. ‘it shall consume that 
which is left in his tent’, i.e. ‘lightning . . . strikes him dead and 
destroys what has survived previous disasters’.’ The word YY here is 
usually derived from myn ‘to pasture’, used figuratively for ‘consume’ *® 
The LXX (xaxdéoa:) seems to have connected it with yy ‘to hurt’ 
whereas the Pesh. (#>\) apparently misread it as wa. Now if xd wis 
M5) is the subject of yx there is a strange change of gender—in>axn 
but y.?. This difficulty may, however, be surmounted if, with the 
LXX, Pesh., Vulg., and Targ. we regard 1 not as the object of yp", 
but as its subject; also it is to be noted that some manuscripts have for 
yy a variant py. Equating then this variant with eek and taking 
mw as the subject of the verb, we obtain excellent sense—‘ every 
survivor in his tent is brought to humiliation, disgrace’. 


1 See Kittel, Bibl. Hebr., ad loc. 

2 Mr. G. R. Driver has kindly drawn my attention to this passage. 

3 See Driver and Gray, The Book of Job (Intern. Crit. Comm..), pt. ii, p. 139. 
4 Ibid., p. 181. (Cp. Brown-Driver-Briggs, op. cit., 518.) 

5 Ibid., loc. cit. 6 Brown-Driver-Briggs, op. cit., 944. 
7 But see Gesenius, of. cit., 145 t. 

® Kittel, Bibl. Hebr., ad loc. 
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Jb. xxi 19 provides a further example. Job’s argument here is 
complicated by the uncertainty of the text, but the main thought is 
that of divine punishment.' In the last three words of the verse 
ym YH pber we have, if yt’ be taken in the sense of the Arabic root, 
an expression of submission consequent upon divine chastisement— 
‘he requites (punishes) him and he is submissive’. The Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary has for y3% in this passage oh. wo, but a variant 
0-0 is also preserved.’ Is this alternative reading to be connected 
with Joy (M17, sys) ¢ristis, miser fuit, Pa. Aph. vilem, miserum reddidit, 
affiixit, contristavit?® If so, it goes some way to support the translation 
suggested for py’ in this passage. 

D. Winton THoMas. 


1 Driver and Gray, op. cit., p. 186. 
2 Studia Sinaitica, No. vi, ed. A. S. Lewis ef al., p. 75. 
3 Payne Smith, Thes. Syr. 1 828; cp. Brockelmann, Lex, Syr., and. ed., p. 143. 
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REVIEWS 


The Bible and the Greeks, by C. H. Dopp, M.A., Hon. D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, London, 1935.) 

THE second part of Professor Dodd’s book is a notable contribution 
to the interpretation of Poimandres and some of the other Hermetic 
writings. While not ignoring the presence of Oriental and especially 
Hellenistic influences in Poimandres he sees clearly that the text of 
Genesis has been a fundamental source, which the writer has inter- 
preted in terms of his myth of creation and redemption. In other 
numbers of the Corpus Jewish influence if present at all is quite 
subordinate, but Professor Dodd is in agreement with a paper which 
appeared in this JoURNAL in July 1914, in finding a predominant 
Jewish element in Nos. III and VII as well as I (Poimandres). He 
thus. comes to give a very different estimate of the place of these 
documents in the history of religion from that which was fashionable 
twenty years ago, when the Jewish influence usually received but slight 
recognition. Professor Dodd draws upon Reitzenstein’s store of learn- 
ing, but he uses it with wise discretion. The late Walter Scott’s edition 
of the Hermetica is of course frequently quoted. Here too, while 
generously acknowledging his debt, Professor Dodd is critical and inde- 
pendent. Few competent scholars who have wrestled with Scott’s 
edition of the text will quarrel with this verdict: ‘many of his emenda- 
tions are brilliant, and may well represent the original reading ; but in 
countless places he has unnecessarily re-written the text, treating the 
MSS with a freedom which one can only describe as irresponsible ’. 
Unfortunately even Professor Dodd’s modest claim for Scott’s text, that 
from ‘his full apparatus criticus a reader can always get at the MS 
text’, goes too far (see J. Z..S. Oct. 1925). For an authoritative text 
based throughout on the best MSS we still await the edition promised 
by Professor A. D. Nock. The best part of Scott’s work is his Introduc- 
tion. Professor Dodd is in essential agreement with the conclusions 
therein stated as to the date (second or third century a.p.) and the 
Egyptian provenance of the literature. In his exegesis of Poimandres 
and Corp. Herm. III Professor Dodd breaks fresh ground. He is 
frequently able to shew that the author has followed some one recog- 
nized line of Biblical interpretation, and that his omissions, insertions, 
and variations may often be accounted for as adaptations of the 
cosmology of Genesis to his own philosophy or mythology. The main 
significance of Poimandres is that it represents a fusion of Hellenistic 
and Jewish thought on the confines of Judaism, and thus in certain 
respects affords a parallel to primitive Christianity. Direct Christian 
influence he will not allow either here or elsewhere in the Corpus. 
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This conclusion may be right. I am still disposed to think that 
Christian Baptism may have been in the mind of the author of No. IV, 
‘On Baptism in a Crater’. The hypothesis is not intrinsically im- 
probable if the tractate was written at Alexandria in the third century, 
and I think it derives some support from the curious language about 
moprai. But even so Christian influence, if present at all, is a quite 
subordinate feature. The authors are not Christians, and they are not 
Jews, but religiously minded pagans, in some cases closely acquainted 
with the faith and the Scriptures of Hellenistic Judaism. Professor 
Dodd adds another timely caution. The Hermetica are often cited as 
evidence for a specific Theology of Mystery Religions. It is more than 
doubtful whether this is justified, for ‘we have no reason whatever for 
supposing that the writers of the Corpus were devotees of any of these 
religions, in the sense of practising the ritual which was their essential 
feature’. 

The former part of Professor Dodd’s book consists of studies in 
leading Biblical terms, such as the names of God, the Law, Sin. The 
valuable examination of the usage of iAdoxeoOa: and its cognates in the 
LXX and the N. T. which appeared first in this JouRNAL is included. 
The unexhausted quarry of Redpath and Hatch is worked to good 
purpose. Here and there a doubt suggests itself. For instance the 
reference to the supposed Stoic associations of ovveidynois might be 
reconsidered in the light of Mr Osborne’s admirable study of the 
history and usage of the word. Each of the five essays repays close 
study, but perhaps the scholarly comparison of the associations of 7A 
and of voyos and the discussion of the usage of vdyos in the N. T. may 
be singled out for special mention. J. M. CREED. 


History and Interpretation in the Gospels, by ROBERT HENRY LIGHTFOOT, 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford, 
The Bampton Lectures, 1934. (Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd.) 


ProFressor Licutroot’s Bampton Lectures are evidently intended 
for those who are beginning the study of the Gospels, or who have lost 
touch with its modern developements. His main theme, briefly stated, 
is that even the earliest gospel presents us with a picture, not of the 
Jesus of history, but of the Christ of faith. ‘This does not mean that 
he would deny that the gospels have preserved much trustworthy 
tradition in regard to the words and deeds of the Lord Jesus, He 
would, however, insist that the mere preservation of this tradition was 
never the compelling motive for their composition, with the result that 
‘the form of the earthly no less than of the heavenly Christ is for the 
most part hidden from us. For all the inestimable value of the gospels, 
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they yield us little more than a whisper of his voice ; we trace in them 
but the outskirts of his ways.’ 

The lectures begin with a short historical account of the study of the 
gospels. The discovery a century ago of the priority of Mark, coinciding 
as it did with the developement of new views on inspiration and of a 
new interest in historical fact, led critics to attach to this gospel 
supreme importance, and to claim for it more than it claims for itself. 
But, beginning with the work of Wrede and Wellhausen, a great change 
of view has taken place, and we can no longer draw the same sharp 
distinction, ‘between St Mark at one end of the scale and St John at 
the other’. The next two lectures introduce the reader, first to the 
methods of Form-criticism, and then to the Marcan doctrine of the 
Messianic secret. Two lectures are devoted to an examination of 
the content and structure of this ‘ book of the revelation of the (secret) 
Messiahship of Jesus’. The Passion narratives in Matthew and Luke 
are then discussed. The special features of Luke’s account, Professor 
Lightfoot concludes, are best accounted for, not by the use of a non- 
Marcan source, but by the peculiar sympathies and purpose of the 
author, and this conclusion is supported by an able discussion of the 
story of the rejection at Nazareth. 

It will be seen that Professor Lightfoot’s purpose has not been to 
make any fresh contribution to the study of the gospels, but to provide 
a clear account of the present-day method of approach to that study. 
In this he appears to me to have succeeded admirably. 

B. T. D. SmirH. 


The General Epistles of St Peter and St Jude, edited by J. W. C. 
Wanp, D.D. (Methuen & Co., London, 1934.) 


Tuis is the first full-length commentary on these Epistles which has 
appeared in English since the publication thirty-four years ago of 
Bigg’s edition in the International Critical Commentaries. It appears in 
the series of Westminster Commentaries, and is intended therefore for 
the use of the general reader rather than the specialist. On the whole, 
it should serve this purpose adequately, though it would have been 
more useful if it had contained a fuller account of recent work on these 
Epistles, and at least a bibliography. 

Interest will naturally centre chiefly on the writer’s views upon the 
vexed question of 1 Peter. And it is perhaps a little surprising to find 
him returning to the traditional view as to the authorship and date. 
The contrast between the two halves of the Epistle is explained by the 
supposition that a critical change in the policy of the Empire towards 
Christianity took place at the very moment when the Epistle was being 
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written, and in consequence the writer added as an appendix that part 
of the letter, beginning at iv 12, which contains the chief references to 
persecution. The general situation implied by these references, coupled 
with the fact that the Epistle apparently was known to the writer of 
1 Clement, suggests the Neronian persecution as the moment in question. 
There is nothing, therefore, in the historical background to make the 
Petrine authorship impossible. And the same is true of the theology 
of the Epistle. It cannot be dismissed as a kind of ‘deutero- 
Paulinism’. There is little in the Epistle which need imply literary 
dependence on St Paul. Most of the resemblances can be explained 
by: the supposition that both writers drew on common material. In 
particular, the moral teaching of the Epistle, in which many of the 
closest parallels with the Pauline Epistles are to be found, is cast in a 
more or less stereotyped form such as may be found in other early 
Christian writings. The distinctive Pauline doctrines are absent from 
the Epistle. Indeed, it presents the Christian faith in a highly charac- 
teristic way ; and, if the early date is accepted, this is important, for it 
proves the early existence of a ‘central’ type of Christianity similar to that 
which was generally accepted in the second century, and it obviates 
the necessity of supposing that Christian doctrine in some sense changed 
its character in the course of its early developement. 

Dr Wand argues his case with care and moderation, and he is fully 
alive to the difficulties which it has to meet. But it is hard to believe 
that a solution of the problem is to be found along the lines which he 
suggests. It may be true that the thought of the Epistle is more 
independent than has often been supposed. The idea of baptismal 
regeneration, which is the central thought of the Epistle, is not Pauline. 
But is it at all likely to be Petrine? And is it really conceivable that a 
letter, written shortly after the outbreak of Nero’s persecution, could 
have discussed in the calm and deliberate manner of 1 Peter the terrible 
possibilities which this inhuman onslaught had opened up? Streeter 
has noted the incongruity of the description of Rome as ‘ Babylon’ in 
a letter which urges respect for the civil authority. And the suspicion 
forces itself upon one that both the opening and closing verses of the 
Epistle are literary devices to give verisimilitude to the fiction of Peter’s 
authorship. It is easy to lay too much stress on the apparent use of 
the Epistle by the author of 1 Clement. For the date of 1 Clement 
itself is none too certain, and in any case the apparent borrowings 
might be explained by the theory that both writings originated in the 
same environment—a hypothesis which Dr Wand himself applies to 
the problem of the relation between 1 Peter and the Pauline Epistles. 

Apart from questions of introduction, the commentary contains good 
and useful notes in which full use is made of recent work on the 
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Epistles; and there are excursuses on important points, notably on 
the Descent into Hell and on the Agape. In the latter Dr Wand 
makes the interesting suggestion that the Agape was not a native 
Christian custom, but an intrusion from outside which at first was 
frowned on by the authorities of the Church. 

The commentary would make a useful addition to the library of the 
parish priest, for whom amongst others it is intended, if its price were 
not altogether beyond his means. 


The Acts of the Apostles: a Commentary by J. ALEXANDER FIND- 
tay, M.A. (S.C. M. Press, London, 1934.) 

Tuis short commentary on Acts is intended for the use of schools, 
and it represents both in arrangement and in content a marked 
improvement upon the old type of school-book. The vitality with 
which it is written and the mass of vivid detail with which it is packed 
should arouse interest and even enthusiasm in the reader. It would 
be easy to find fault with some of the less cautious statements and 
conjectures with which the book abounds. For instance, Mr Findlay 
refers with approval to Deissmann’s identification of ‘Simeon who was 
called Niger’ with Simon of Cyrene ; and he goes on to suggest that, if 
Luke was connected with Antioch and if he was associated there with 
Simon of Cyrene, here is a possible explanation of Luke’s Passion- 
story—it came from Simon of Cyrene. Even more surprising, perhaps, 
is the suggestion that one reason why Mark told the story of the young 
man in Mark xiv 51 may have been to disprove the charge, already 
current, that he deserted Paul from cowardice. It is perhaps a little 
unfair to quote these rather extreme examples of picturesque con- 
jecture. But they are typical to some extent of the originality of the 
book. It is at least stimulating, and even exciting. And that is a fault 
on the right side. 


Initiation 2 la critique textuelle néotestamentaire, by LEON VAGANAY. 
(Librairie Bloud et Gay, Paris, 1934.) 


To one beginning the study of the New Testament there are few 
subjects which are wont to present more difficulty or provide less 
interest than that of textual criticism. The beginner, therefore, should 
find this excellent little book doubly welcome, both for the clarity of its 
exposition and for the entrancing manner in which the subject is 
presented. The book deals with the sources and the method of 
textual criticism, and the history of the text, and concludes with a 
chapter called ‘ Initiation pratique’, in which the methods expounded 
in the book are applied to three selected passages. Particularly valuable 
is the short account of recent work on the text and the statement of 
the tasks which still confront the textual critic. H. Burnaby. 

VOL. XXXVI. Ee 
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Exégise Midrasique des Prophtties Messianiques, by JEAN-JOSEPH 
BRIERRE-NARBONNE. (Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1935.) 


I wrote in the JournaL for January 1935 an article on the first 
volume of the five promised us by M. Brierre-Narbonne, which, though 
short, was sufficiently long to give readers an account of the author’s 
aims and methods. He has carried them out in exactly the same way 
here, so that it is unnecessary to repeat what I then said. But I should 
like to make it quite clear that in this volume the author limits himself 
strictly to the Midrashim proper, and has used these as fully as he 
could. His Introductions seem to be excellent, and these, together 
with the original texts and good translations, make it a valuable volume 
for the student of the Midrashim, especially if he has not at his beck 
and call an expert teacher of Rabbinics. A. Luxyn WILLIaMs. 


Introduction to Semitic Comparative Linguistics, by Louis H. Gray. 
(Columbia University Press, New York, 1934.) 


Proressor Gray has here set himself to perform a much needed task, 
namely to write a comparative Semitic grammar for English students, to 
whom the German works of Zimmern and Brockelmann are inaccessible. 
The work, however, ought to be called a comparative Hebrew, rather than 
a comparative Semitic, grammar, as it is clearly written with especial 
reference to the Hebrew language. Indeed, the author’s knowledge of 
some of the Semitic languages is inexact and probably culled at second 
hand. For example, his Accadian examples are at times peculiar : 
what is his authority for ‘kkaSid, ‘is forgotten’ (on p. 81), and upéarrii, 
‘ransomed’ (on p. 83), and how does he know that Sarrum is inde- 
terminate and Sarr (as he spells it) is determinate (on p. 57)? Nor, of 
course, is -dm, in the Hebrew Sz/%dm, ‘ the day before yesterday ’, a case- 
ending ; the word is a compound, being the Accadian sa/Su imu, ‘third 
day’, so that -dm is im(u), ‘ day’. 

The Ethiopic tables too are often inaccurate : thus the Ethiopic word 
for ‘camel’ is not gama/a (on p. 15) but gama/ in the nominative case, 
and the pronominal suffix of the plural 2nd person is not -kem# (on 
p. 59) but -Aém(m)éz (as it is given elsewhere), Again, the Semitic 
numeral ‘two’ is not an adjective (on p. 68) but a noun, as every 
student knows, usually employed in the construct state with the thing 
numbered in the genitive case, nor obviously is the Hebrew Sid'd/ayim 
‘seven times’ a dual form. Finally, the construct state is always 
miscalled casus constructus ; whatever it is, it is not a case. 

It must indeed be admitted that the author has fulfilled his purpose 
only with partial success; his work requires stringent revision to 
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remove mere blunders, and the explanatory sections often call for 
expansion for the sake of lucidity. Thus the statement that ‘ “ twenty ” 
is the dual of “ten”, and the other decads are plurals of the digits’ 
(on p. 68) is hopelessly inadequate if not actually misleading in the 
absence of comparative lists from the various languages. Much indeed 
of the matter is too complicated, especially the classification of sounds 
(on pp. 10-13), to be intelligible at any rate to students, and some of 
the learning is merely ‘showy’, such as the phonetic spelling of the 
barbaric ‘segholate’ (now a Europeanized word) as ‘sayélate’. Yet 
the book may, I think, prove itself a useful tool in the hands of a 
competent teacher. G. 3. 


Athanasius’ Werke: Dritter Band: Erster Teil: Urkunden sur Geschichte 
des arianischen Streites 318-328, by Lic. Hans-Grorc Opitz, 2. 
Lieferung (pp. 41-76). (Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter 
& Co., 1935-) 

Untersuchungen zur Uberlieferung der Schriften des Athanasius, by 
Hans-Georc Opitz. (Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter 
& Co., 1935.) 


Tue second fascicule of this great edition has followed the first after 
a few months (see supra, pp. 108f). It includes sixteen documents, 
among them letters of Constantine, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Eusebius of 
Caesarea and Arius, and also the Creed of Nicaea, the Edict against Arius, 
&c. These momentous documents of the period 325 to 333 are here pre- 
sented in a text which leaves nothing to be desired for accuracy and 
fullness, and to this is added, as before, a double apparatus, one con- 
taining historical notes, and the other the textual variants. There is no 
sign here in Eusebius’s letter of the incomplete text of Matth. xxviii 19 
(p. 43) on which Conybeare once laid such stress. As before, the early 
Latin and Syriac translations are provided where necessary ; the former 
contains some toothsome morsels for the lexicographer. 

The modest title of Dr Opitz’s work on the MSS will not mislead 
any one who takes an interest in the subject. It is a comprehensive 
work which shews industry, erudition, and acuteness of judgement. In 
the first part full justice is done to earlier investigators, including the 
contributors to the third and later volumes of the JourNaL. About 
eighty Greek manuscripts have been studied by the editor, and these 
range in date from the tenth to the sixteenth century. Some of them 
are situated in rather inaccessible places such as the Escurial, Moscow, 
Athos, and Patmos, but no pains have been spared in the search. The 
manuscripts are described and classified, with specification of the 
significant readings of each, and genealogical trees are provided. Nor 
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has the collateral evidence of other writers who used Athanasius been 
neglected. The interesting fact is revealed that, with rare exceptions, 
all our existing MSS go back to collections of the Athanasian writings, 
not to copies of single writings, and Dr Opitz argues forcibly that these 
collections were made in the fifth and sixth centuries. In the appendices 
Pseudo-Athanasius against the Theopaschites (Patripassians) is printed 
for the first time from a Milan MS,’ and the evidence of Photius for the 
transmission of Athanasius’s writings is fully set forth. The publication 
of this detailed work will serve to lighten the prefaces of the edition, 
and may also lead to the discovery of other manuscripts. Readers 
familiar with the fascinating articles of Lake and Casey in the Harvard 
Theological Review and elsewhere do not need to be told that the 
Athanasian discoveries of recent years are astounding, and that the new 
edition will be vastly different from its predecessors. On p. 49 Medio- 
lanus should be Mediolaniensis, and there is a misprint on p. 142 n. 1. 


Athanasius Werke hrsg. im Auftrage der K.-V.-Kommission der preuss. 
Akad. der Wiss. Zweiter Band: Erster Teil: Die Apologien 
1. De Decretis Nicaenae Synodi, by Lic. Hans-Grorc Opitz. 
(De Gruyter & Co.: Berlin u. Leipzig, 1935.) 

Wiru this, the third part published, consisting of forty pages, the new 
edition of Athanasius passes from the third to the second volume in a 
fashion not unknown in German publications. For it ten manuscripts 
have been employed, of which the oldest, a Paris manuscript, is assigned 
to the eleventh century. The numbers of the chapters are taken from 
Montfaucon, but the paragraph numbers are new and will be very useful. 
Marginal references make it easy to consult the editions of Montfaucon 
and Migne, or to refer from them to this. Quotations from the 
Septuagint are referred to Rahlfs’s new edition, and Old Testament 
proper names are spelt as they are in the manuscripts of Athanasius. 
The general arrangement is as in the parts already described. Among 
the proper names on pp. 34 and 35 Mapxos should be printed, and 
probably “Appwvios, “Aupwvas. This section, which stops in the middle 
of a word in c. 40 § 24, shares the excellent features of its predecessors 
(see vol. xxxvi, p. 108 f., etc.). 


Der griechisch-lateinische Text des Galaterbriefes in der Handschriften- 
gruppe DEFG, by Karl Th. Schafer (Sonderdruck aus Scientia 
Sacra, theologische Festgabe fiir Kardinal Schulte, pp. 41-70). 
(Bachem, Kéln: and Schwann, Diisseldorf, 1935.) 


THESE thirty pages embody a careful study of one Epistle in those 


1 This MS is fully described by Dr Casey on pp. 1 ff of the present volume of 
the JourNnaAL. 
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mysterious bilingual codices. ‘The writer agrees with Corssen’s genea- 
logical tree of the MSS, and studies the Greek and Latin sides in 
relation to other, particularly Latin, authorities. The attention paid 
to the earliest Latin commentaries, Victorinus Afer, Ambrosiaster, 
Jerome, Augustine, and Pelagius is very proper, but the writer does 
not tell us what editions of these he has employed. The most interesting 
part of the work is the segregation of the apparently unique readings 
of gz. The connexion between Aé of the Gospels and Gg of the Epistles 
is known, but the writer does not appear to be aware of the palaeo- 
graphical connexion of these works with Sedulius Scottus or his school. 
Otherwise he might have been led to conjecture that the unique element 
in g is due to this scholar, who certainly dabbled in Greek studies 
(cf. Morin in the Revue Bénédictine, vol. x | 1893 )}). A. SOUTER. 


Religion in Virgil, by Cyrit BatLey. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
1935.) 

AN ingenious essayist has lately argued that Virgil being of the 
Italian race resented the domination of Rome, and having suffered in 
property as well as feelings at the hands of the imperial victors hated 
Augustus and all things Augustan, and therefore composed all his 
poems as veiled and bitter satires, venomous even in detail. That 
is absurd, but comes just so near the border of truth as Virgil was 
indeed a countryman with a t.ader conscience and some doubt of 
world-politics. 

‘He recognizes with a tender affection the early Italian tradition’, 
writes Mr Cyril Bailey in his careful study. A few pages win his 
readers to enjoyment when they find him quoting all his references at 
length, so that the footnotes compose a Virgilian anthology. Con- 
tinued attention shews how a full scholar cannot but vivify all he 
touches—Silvanus the dangerous spirit of the wild, Diana investing 
‘complicated history’ with peculiar romance. Then come shrewd, 
urbane criticisms of the latest and best scholarship on special points, 
not too many nor too long, no pedantry, no prettiness. 

Main questions are posed, defined, and brought more or less to plain 
answers from the text of Virgil, illustrated by the old commentators and 
what other means exist of discovering the mind and habits of Virgil’s 
day and of the generations which led thereto. 

What religion is depicted in the poems of Virgil? How does that 
religion correspond with the Latin beliefs? In what proportion did 
Italian and Hellenic ideas mingle in those beliefs; and how did Virgil 
fuse the twain in his art and philosophy? What did Virgil think about 
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the vocation, duty, and destiny of Rome ; what of Augustus and the new 
world Augustus was dreaming and shaping? Affection, trust, regret, 
doubt—majestic Rome and ‘silvan Etruria and an Italy yet innocent of 
Rome ’—how were these elements blended in his loyalty ? And, above 
all, what was Virgil’s own fiefas? How near (though Mr Bailey never 
puts the question just so) does Aeneas answer to his own conscience? 
Here, perhaps, in such a scrutiny of Virgil himself, lies the chief 
attraction of this book. Virgil is most ‘impersonal’ of poets, and we 
can be intimate with him in no vulgar sense, any more than his con- 
temporaries could be. Yet some of them were not excluded from an 
intimacy of soul which gleams delicately through those cloudy days, 
and Mr Bailey evokes for us in this book something of a like emotion. 
He indicates the patiences and audacities of Virgil the craftsman and 
his gradual achievement and expression of sincerity, as the Greek 
mythology of Eclogues and Georgics falls away in the epic grandeur of 
the Aeneid, and homage to Augustus deepens into mystic prophecy, and 
‘the great fundamental words of the old religion, mumen sacer pius’ 
gain significance while cult and ceremony become ancillary : ‘ whereas 
in the case of the old deities Virgil showed an affectionate antiquarian 
interest . . . these old words meant more to him; in them he was able 
to express his sense of a supernatural presence without acknowledging 
the existence of individual deities.’ And at last even Dantesque 
reverence for the Roman Fate itself concentrates and widens into the 
drama of Mansoul, as Virgil ‘ takes the traditions of folk-lore and myth 
and using them as his framework, refines them to the measure of his 
own philosophic vision. The crude separation of souls in popular 
thought into the good and evil, the Sheep and the Goats, suffering 
their rewards and punishments eternally in the underworld, glides 
imperceptibly into the idea of the purgation and purification of the soul, 
which with his true poet’s eclecticism he derives from several philosophical 
sources .. . In this vision of the purification of the soul from its earthly 
sins and its remission to earth to lead a nobler life, it is hardly possible 
to exclude the conclusion that we have Virgil’s own deep conviction as 
to the after life.’ 


Y a-t-il deux sources de la religion et de la morale? by ALFRED Lolsy. 
(Deuxitme édition revue et augmentée. Emile Nourry, Paris, 
1934-) 

Tuis book was reviewed in the JoURNAL (xxxv 397) on its first 
appearance. The new edition has 224 pages for 204 in the former, 
partly due to larger spacing—the new volume is altogether handsomer— 
but also to notable additions at the end of the Avantpropos and 
chapter vi. A misprint in chapter vi is corrected. A. NAIRNE. 
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Le ‘De Lapso’ de Bachiarius, by JosepH Dunr, S.J. (Fasc. 15, Bibi. 
R. H. E., 40 rue de Namur, Louvain, 1934.) 


BaCHIARIUS is one of the most interesting of minor ecclesiastical 
writers. A man of marked individuality,and deriving from the country 
and time of Priscillian, he combines with a sense of ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy acquired apparently at Rome, and very probably in personal 
contact with St Jerome, the eclectic temper and craving for speculative 
and esoteric doctrines in regard to the spiritual life so characteristic of 
the Priscillianist movement. 

A study of Bachiarius was begun by the late Father Lapétre, and the 
work so begun passed into the hands of his colleague Father Duhr, 
who, in 1928, published in the Revue histoire ecclésiastique, a 65-page 
article on the De Fide of Bachiarius, which, if it has not won complete 
agreement with all its conclusions, remains indispensable to any student 
of this author. It would have been very convenient if it had been 
printed, like the work under review, as a separate fasciscule. But the 
author intended it to be merely a preliminary sketch for a more complete 
monograph to come. Conversely, the present monograph has much 
the same character as the former article, in dealing with the other known 
work of Bachiarius, the De Za/so, and weare left to hope that both the 
one and the other will eventually be replaced by one work on Bachiarius 
on a different scale. 

The monograph under review discusses the purpose, ideas, and 
circumstances of the De Zafso of Bachiarius, and adds two short 
chapters on his citation of Scripture and his personality as a writer. 
Bachiarius, who had written his De Fide in Rome in 383, according to 
Father Duhr, has returned home to Galicia in time to intervene in a 
crisis that faces the church in one of the great cities. A member of its 
diaconate, a man of forty, an ascetic and old comrade-in-arms of 
Bachiarius, had formed a liaison with a young woman under vows of 
virginity. His name has been struck off the clergy-roll, and the woman’s 
kinsfolk are pressing him to take her in legal wedlock. Bachiarius 
enters his able rhetorical plea for the /afsus to be reunited with the 
church by way of a voluntary penitential incarceration in a monastery. 
The first half of the De Zapso is addressed to the archdeacon Januarius, 
and aimed at cutting from under his feet any grounds for maintaining 
a rigoristic non possumus. ‘The second half is a fervid appeal to the 
lapsed cleric, with the offer of personal help in carrying the proposed 
course into effect. 

Father Duhr discusses the penitential teaching of Bachiarius, which 
is in fact almost entirely negative. And in the opinion of the present 
reviewer, he misses the true ultimate aim of the work and the character 
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of the human situation involved. In appearance, the plea of Bachiarius 
is a plea of the heart, an advocacy of the Divine compassion. Yet he 
never shews the slightest sign of sympathy or concern for the woman. 
His one thought is to get the deacon away from her. The only use he 
makes of the fact that she is a Christian nun is to invest with terror 
the proposed marriage in the eyes of the man. If for one sentence he 
suggests that she may bear a child of penitence in the custody of the 
church, it is rather to soften the separation to the father, than out of 
consideration for the mother. 

The De Lapso is neither spontaneous expression of feeling nor disin- 
terested discussion of principle, though it belongs to the art of Bachiarius 
to make it assume those aspects. The concealed aim is to turn a reverse 
that has befallen the prestige of the church into an advantage. The 
danger that threatens the local church in its relations with secular 
society is that the guilty couple shall be able to attain a tolerable and 
even prosperous condition in the world. The rigorism with which 
Bachiarius credits Januarius serves only to save the face of lethargy and 
helplessness. The fower of the church in the face of contemporary 
society will, on the other hand, be vindicated if the lapsed prove to be 
unable to escape from her grasp. To spirit the man away to a monas- 
tery, and then at leisure and upon dictated terms to take back the 
woman disappointed of all hope of respectability in the world, would 
be to transform the incident into a singular demonstration of the 
superiority of the ecclesiastical over the ‘gentile’ social organism. It 
is not improbable that success coming to this plan made the fortune 
of the De Zapso from the start. 

The implied relations of the church and society have a bearing on 
the question of date. The church is winning a final superiority. The 
secular society in question must therefore be that prior to the barbarian 
incursions. On the other hand, Bachiarius alludes more than once to 
the coming possibility of trouble (passio, martyrium) when the man 
who has fallen might reverse his fall by a heroic confession. The 
passage is one upon which Father Duhr founds a rather extraordinary 
argument for dating the work before 400, and deserves citation. ‘Solet 
percussus miles in primo certamine, in secundo fortius dimicare, et 
contra percussorem suum magis iratus insurgere. Ecce in saeculi fine 
consistimus: instant pro Christi nomine proelia passionum. Quid 
mirum si ille quem fornicationis hasta percussit, in passionis con- 
gressione superaverit ?’ 

Father Duhr argues (p. 50) that finis saccu/i means ‘end of the 
century ’, considered simply as a type of the end of the age. But there 
is no reason why the type should produce any fassionis congressio. 
And this is essential to Bachiarius’s argument. He is hinting to 
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Januarius ‘ You are exalted, and he is down in the mud, but if trouble 
is on the way, your relative positions may be reversed’. The figure 
of martyrium employed is the slaughter of the priests by Saul (1 Sam. 
xviii), considered as wiping out the guilt of the house of Eli. It 
fits death at the hands of the barbarians, rather than a doctrinal 
persecution within the empire. That Father Duhr should find in it an 
occult reference to the ‘ martyrdom’ of Priscillian (p. 115) finds explana- 
tion in his long immersion in the tropology of Bachiarius, but is 
hardly to be taken seriously. (Or does the reference to ‘le roi Doég’ 
indicate that at this stage he was getting tired ?) 

Again, it is the hope of restoration by martyrdom that Bachiarius 
holds out to the /afsus. ‘Quid si donaverit tibi purpuram, et ut pro 
nomine ejus succum tui cruoris effundas?’ For all his tropology, 
Bachiarius knows how to stick to a concrete purpose. This purpose 
is helped by the fact that Spanish clergy know that it is within the 
bounds of possibility that they may be called to martyrdom. So far 
from pointing back to a date before goo, the passage may rather 
indicate that the 411 catastrophe was drawing near. It would be out 
of place to end with a note of criticism. The main fact about Father 
Duhr’s work on Bachiarius is that it is very interesting, and well carried 
out, and sends the reader on to seek further enjoyment in the field to 
which it introduces him. 


The Christianity of Ignatius of Antioch, by C.C. RicHarpson. (Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1935.) 

‘THE purpose of this study’, says the author, ‘is to examine the 
Christianity of Ignatius and its relationship to the religious ideas of his 
predecessors, especially Paul and John.’ The method he adopts is, | 
first, to collect the teaching of Ignatius under headings, Faith, Agafe, 
Life, Unity, God, Spirit, Heresy, Eucharist: and then to discuss the 
general relation of Ignatian to Pauline and Johannine doctrine. A great 
deal of careful work has gone to the making of this book, and any 
student who reads it with the Ignatian text beside him will profit 
accordingly. 

But the type of analysis which Dr Richardson has employed is not 
very well suited to the elucidation of such writings as the Ignatian 
epistles. Written under singular conditions, they are dominated by 
a few ideas of strong emotional consequence, above all by horror of 
docetism, the ‘corrupt teaching’ that ‘Christ suffered in semblance’ 
(Smyrn. 2. 1). Docetism touches Ignatius upon the quick because it 
makes folly of that martyrdom to which, as to a most necessary work 
of witness, he is on his way (Rom. 2. 1, 4. 1). Moreover, it destroys 
reverence for the divine authority of the hierarchy (PAi/. 3. 1) and for 
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the supreme worth of the Eucharist, and ends in total loss of those 
moral ‘notes’ which distinguish the Church from worldly society 
(Smyrn. 6.2). Thus the orthodoxy of Ignatius is far from being ‘ coldly 
intellectual’ (as Dr Richardson makes it tend to be, pp. 11-15). Ignatius 
is acutely conscious of the baneful power of the docetic heresy. It is 
a plague from which believers must seek safety in flight (Smyrn. 4. 1, 
7. 2), a devil’s work using the holy Name only that it may destroy 
Christians (77a//. 6. 2). Against it he affirms with passion the reality 
of Christ’s incarnation, cross, and resurrection (e.g. Eph. 7.2, Smyrn. 2. 3), 
and the historical dependence therefrom of the actual Church (Z//. 
inscr.). Every one in the flesh remains in peril, but Ignatius takes 
comfort all the more from the signs of the ‘real presence’ of God in 
the Church, namely the superhuman moral qualities of the fellowship, 
and of Christians individually. Chief among such signs are faith and 
agape. ‘And the two blending in unity are God’ (ZA. 14. 1). 
Dr Richardson will paraphrase this ‘Faith and agape, inseparably 
united, constitute the moral character of God’ (p. 18), and he calls ‘ this 
turn of phrase’ a ‘personification of the moral attributes of God’. 
No doubt Ignatius would attribute to God those moral traits which, 
when they appear in man, he recognizes as supernatural. But it is not 
as moral characteristics or personified attributes of God that they 
chiefly claim his interest. He looks on them rather as proofs that, in 
the Church, God is present in this world. 

We have a measure of the dominance of his reaction against docetism 
in the contrast of tone presented by the passages Magn. 8-11 and 
Phil. 6-9, where the subject is ‘Judaism’. It is impossible to say just 
how much Ignatius means by this term applied to Christians. If we 
suppose ‘Iovdaifew to mean no more than ascribing to the (Old Testa- 
ment) scriptures an absolute authority, over against that of the living 
Church, both passages yield sense. Ignatius is determined upon the 
supremacy of the authority of the Church. No doctrine concerning 
her Gospel may be challenged on the ground that it is not ‘in the 
archives’ (Pil. 8. 2). The old dispensation is subordinate to the new. 
The prophets, rescued from Hades on the first Lord’s Day, cease to 
keep the Sabbath (M/agn. 9. 1). ‘Judaism believed in Christianity ’ 
(Magn. 10. 2). The doctrinal issue here involved is of practical 
importance. But the tone of these passages is, by comparison, cool 
and argumentative. Dr Richardson observes the contrast, but does 
not draw the conclusion that Ignatius’s antidocetic feeling has a 
dominant influence over his doctrinal thinking. 

To sum up, the teaching of Ignatius in these epistles branches, for 
the most part, from the one or two main ideas upon which he is 
resting his mind. His moral teaching is inseparable from his high 
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ecclesiology, developed to exaggeration under the menace of docetism. 
His theology is articulated by his mythus of the breaking of God’s ovy7 
and the érupdavea of Christ in this sublunary world (Zp. 19). The 
notions herein contained, first of a divine Plan (ZfA. 20), and then of 
the fulfilment of God’s yvapy in the processes of revelation and 
redemption (ZA. 3. 2), yield naturally a binitarian theology similar to 
that of Justin. The Soteriology of the Epistles, such as it is, rests 
likewise on the defeat of the Prince of this World as set forth in the 
mythus. 

Nevertheless, there are elements in the teaching of Ignatius which 
remain unassimilated to these leading ideas. Such is his doctrine of 
Holy Spirit, connected experientially with prophecy and revelation, 
but linked to theology in accordance with ecclesiastical tradition. 
Dr Richardson’s analysis serves very well to bring such elements into 
relief.. For the contention that it does not provide a wholly adequate 
approach to his task, enough has been said. W. TELFER. 


L’Ancienne Liturgie Romaine: Le Rite Lyonnais, by Dom DeEnys 
BUENNER, O.S.B. (Emmanuel Vitte, Paris et Lyon, 1934.) 


For many centuries, says the author of this admirable book, ‘the 
Missal of Lyons reposed in the midst of a mystic eastern palace’. 
Bona, for instance, notes that the Church of Lyons uses the rites 
established by Irenaeus, who, it was supposed, introduced them from 
Asia Minor. The legend has been an unconscionable time in dying ; 
but it should have been finally killed by Dom D. Buenner, whose 
researches, up to the publication of this book, have not been gathered 
into one volume or made easily accessible to foreign students. 

The Rite of Lyons, as we have it in the medieval and seventeenth- 
century service-books, is neither eastern nor gallican. It is romano- 
carolingian. Its history begins with Leidrad, who was appointed bishop 
by Charlemagne ¢. 799 or 800, and who established at Lyons the 
usages of the Sacred Palace at Aix-la-Chapelle. Leidrad’s work was 
continued by Agobard. The brief interlude of Amalar nearly gave 
Lyons a revised antiphonary, enriched by pieces of Amalar’s own com- 
position. The ungentle Agobard, however, supported by his vigorous 
and spiteful deacon Florus, eventually drove Amalar from the field. 
Lyons had its new antiphonary ; but this was the work of Agobard him- 
self, who, not to be outdone by his enemy, calls attention to the fact 
that the contents of his corrected antiphonary are derived from the 
most authentic roman gregorian sources, and that the new book has 
been purged of all but scriptural texts. 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries the customs of Lyons seem 
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to have been influenced by those of Cluny, but in the main, owing to 
conservatism and local pride, the Primatial Chapter preserved its 
carolingian inheritance. Serious change does not appear until the 
eighteenth century. The Chapter then did away with certain ancient 
arrangements and ornaments of their Cathedral Church, and even 
allowed the Archbishops to usurp the jus /éturgicum which so far had 
been reserved to the ‘chanoines-comtes’ themselves. A new Breviary 
had been promulgated by Mgr. Camille de Neuville already in 1695. 
Mgr. de Rochebonne issued a new Missal in 1737. The Chapter 
accepted both, in spite of the modifications which they entailed upon 
the Lyons tradition ; and it seemed as if Mgr. Antoine de Malvin de 
Montazet would have an easy task in effecting any liturgical alterations 
he might desire, when he became Archbishop in 1758. At first the 
Chapter shewed themselves as only wishing to please the Archbishop, 
who, on his side, spared no pains in being agreeable to the canon- 
counts. ‘La lune de miel dura deux années’, says Dom Buenner. 
Thereafter, the Chapter and Archbishop fought each other unceasingly 
for seventeen years, until in 1777 the latter, procuring from the Parlement 
the total abolition of all the rights and privileges of the Primatial 
Chapter, forced it to accept his new Missal and Breviary. The 
Chapter’s reason for disliking these books, especially the Breviary, was 
that they followed the evil tradition lately established at Paris by 
Mgr. de Vintimille, who had capitulated to the Jansenist demands of 
Grancolas and Foinard. In Mgr. de Montazet’s opinion the Parisian 
books were ‘& peu prés ce qu'il y a de mieux’; in the Chapter’s 
opinion Mgr. de Montazet was a Jansenist hardly in disguise. His new 
Breviary was not the more welcome because it was promulgated from 
Paris, udi, says the primatial commendation at the beginning, xostrae 
Dioeceseos negotiis detinemur. Incidentally the ‘ Jansenist’ type of 
liturgical book revived the scriptural principle of Agobard’s antiphonary 
(though admitting metrical compositions of a ‘purified’ character). 
This fact, however, was overlooked in the dispute over the revised 
prayer-books of Lyons, the revolutionary innovations of which, wrote 
the Chapter to the Primate, exposed the Faith ‘aux railleries des 
libertins ’. 

After the Revolution, Cardinal Fesch, who had been appointed 
Archbishop at the Concordat, made an attempt to restore the Rite of 
Lyons ; and successive attempts have been made since, culminating in 
the Aissale Romanum in quo antiqui ritus Lugdunenses servantur of 
Cardinal Coullié issued in 1904. Although the title of this, the existing, 
Missal suggests the contrary, the restoration is not yet complete. ‘On 
y a méme gardé telles pitces, surtout des proses, héritées des li¥res de 
Montazet ’, is the author’s comment. 
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Dom Buenner’s book is divided into two parts: the first setting out 
the history, and the second discussing the details of the Rite, its setting 
(i.e. the arrangement and ornaments of the Cathedral, its very con- 
siderable personnel, their vestments and habits, the order of services, 
&c.), the liturgical books, its ordo missae, and ceremonies. There is 
a full bibliography of the MSS (of which the oldest is a Sacramentary, 
gregorian in type, of the eleventh century) and printed books of the 
Rite. It is a pity that there is not also an index. Dom Buenner has 
happily enhanced the value and interest of his book by 21 text- 
figures and 29 plates. The former reproduce the engravings relating 
to Lyons in Lebrun-Desmarette’s Voyages Liturgigues and in other 
similar works. The plates are for the most part photographs of the 
engravings in the Abbé Marduel’s Ziturgie and Cérémonial de PEglise 
de Lyon. These are particularly instructive in that, more clearly than 
description, they bring out the romano-carolingian features of the 
Lyons use and recall the directions of the older Ordines Romani. It 
remains only to note that Dom Buenner’s learning is marked not more 
by lucidity of style than by humour. 

In publishing this book, M. Emmanuel Vitte, who has already done 
much to maintain interest in, and to diffuse knowledge of, the Lyons 
usages, has benefited the wider study of early medieval roman liturgy. 

E. C. RatcLirr. 


Caeremoniale ad usum alumnorum Seminarit Archiepiscopalis Mechlint- 
ensis. Pars Altera: De Celebrante, by J]. F. VAN DER STAPPEN 
and AuG. CRogEGAERT. (H. Dessain, Mechlin, 1935.) 


ALTHOUGH primarily destined for the use of students at the Archi- 
episcopal Seminary of Mechlin, this work contains much important and 
useful information both for the parish priest and the liturgiologist. The 
present volume (4th edition) forms the second part of J. F. Van der 
Stappen’s Caeremoniale, and, as the title states, it deals exclusively with 
the functions of the celebrant at Mass and at Divine Office. 

In Books I-II (pp. 2-254) the regulations respecting the vesting of 
the clergy and their manual acts at Low Mass, Missa Cantata, and High 
Mass are set forth with a wealth of detail. For English readers who are 
generally accustomed to the use of incense at a Missa Cantata the note 
on p. 148 will be of interest, namely, that the use of incense at a Missa 
Cantata is not allowed, unless a special indult has been granted.? The 
reason for this is that the Missa Cantata is really a Low Mass with the 
choral parts sung as at High Mass, whereas the essential features of 


1 Part I ‘De Ministris’ was published in 1933. 
2 This special indult has been granted to a number of dioceses in England. 
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High Mass are the deacon and subdeacon. On p. 84 we are informed 
that the words e¢ Anfistite nostro N. which occur at the beginning of the 
Canon are to be omitted by a priest when celebrating in the city of 
Rome, since the Sovereign Pontiff who is Bishop of Rome would have 
already been commemorated in the preceding clause. In Belgium, we 
are told, the words e¢ Rege nostro N. are allowed to be added after the 
commemoration of the Ordinary. The regulations approved by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites (January 1920) for the celebration of 
Mass by priests who have lost either their right or their left arm are 
given on pp. 156—16r. 

Book III (pp. 256-307) deals with various ceremonies connected 
with the Mass, such as the purification of the sacred vessels, the dis- 
tribution of Holy Communion, and the defects that may arise in the 
celebration of Mass. Under this last heading we learn (p. 295) that, 
should the celebrant notice before the Consecration that no water has 
been placed in the chalice, he shall immediately place some in it, and 
then proceed with the words of the Consecration. On the other hand, 
should he notice this after the Consecration, he shall not put any water 
into the chalice, since it is not essential to the Sacrament. 

Books IV-V (pp. 310-417) treat of the ceremonies proper to the 
performance of Divine Office and to the services on Candlemas, Ash 
Wednesday, Palm Sunday, &c. In connexion with the distribution of 
palms on Palm Sunday to the congregation, we should like to have seen 
some remarks on the custom which obtains in certain places, whereby 
the congregation bring their own green branches of various trees, which 
are held aloft during the blessing of the palms in the sanctuary, and 
which receive a general aspersion and incensing from the sanctuary 
steps. 

As this work should prove extremely useful for the purpose of refer- 
ence, it is indeed regrettable that the author has not supplied us with a 
good subject index, an omission, however, that could be remedied in a 
subsequent edition. 


Opuscula et Textus, Series Liturgica, Fasc. V, S. Francisci Assisiensis et 
S. Antonit Patavini Oficia Rhythmica, by Huco Dausenp, O.F.M. 
Fasc. VI, Consuetudines Liturgicae in Functionibus Anni Ecclestastici 
Papalibus Observandae, by JOANNES BRINKTRINE. (Aschendorff, 
Miinster, 1934-1935-) 

THE outstanding feature of the Offices for these two great Franciscan 
saints is that the Antiphons of the psalms at Vespers, Matins, and 
Lauds, and the Responsoria at Matins are all written in metre, and each 
group of Antiphons contains a connected account of the life and works 
of these saints. 
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Save for certain parts of the Office of St Francis, the composition of 
the Offices of these two saints is considered by all authorities, E. Brun- 
ing excepted, to be the work of Julian von Speier. The date of the 
composition of the former Office is placed after Febr. 25th, a.p. 1229, 
but before a.D. 1235, and of the latter, before a.p. 1246. 

The iambic metre is used for the Office of St. Francis, whilst that of 
St Antony is written in the trochaic metre. The following Antiphon of 
the first psalm (Ps. cix) of the rst Vespers of St. Francis will serve as an 
example :— 

Franciscus, vir catholicus 

Et totus apostolicus, 

Ecclesiae teneri 

Fidem romanae docuit 

Presbyterosque monuit 

Prae cunctis revereri. 
For his critical edition of these two Offices Father Hugo Dausend has 
taken as his main text that printed by H. Felder,’ which he has collated 
with a number of unpublished MSS. Variant readings are recorded in 
the footnotes together with annotations. This work forms an important 
contribution to the study of the Breviary of the Franciscan Order.” 

The Sacramentary edited by Prof. J. Brinktrine in Fasc. VI from Cod. 
Ottobon. 356 Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana was destined for the use 
of the Roman Curia, and appears to have been written towards the end 
of the thirteenth century under Pope Nicholas IV (1288-1292). In it 
there are fully described the various ceremonies and functions which 
were to be performed by the Sovereign Pontiff during the course of the 
ecclesiastical year. 

Of the very many interesting liturgical practices mentioned in this 
Sacramentary only a few of the more noteworthy can be stated here. 
For instance, we learn that at this time black vestments (gris casulis) 
were prescribed for Advent and from Septuagesima Sunday to Maundy 
Thursday, except on Gaudete and Laetare Sundays, when purple vest- 
ments (purpurea casula) were to be worn. On Good Friday it was the 
custom, so we read, in certain churches to put wine without water into the 
chalice (at the Mass of the Presanctified) so that by the use of undiluted 
wine (in puro et forti vino) the cruelty of the Jews and the bitterness of 
Christ’s Passion might be the better represented. At the blessing of the 
font on Holy Saturday the Pope baptized three children by triple immer- 
sion, and on the same day after sunset (fos? solis occasum) he proceeded 
to celebrate the first Mass of the Resurrection. Finally, the ceremonies 


1 P, Hilarin Felder, O. Cap., Die liturgischen Reimoffizien auf die heiligen Fran- 
ciscus u. Antonius, gedichtet und componiert durch Fr. Julian von Speier, Freiburg 
(Schweiz) 1901. 

2 Breviarium Romano-Seraphicum, Fuldae 1930. 
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at Prime on Easter Sunday recall very much certain features of the 
Easter rites of the Eastern Church. For example, the Sovereign Pontiff 
goes up to the altar and takes from it a small cross which he holds in 
his hands while he intones thrice the antiphon ‘ Zhe Lord is risen from 
the grave Who for us was hanged on the Tree. Alieluia’. After this he 
sits on his throne and gives the ‘peace’ saying: ‘ Zhe Lord is risen 
indeed. Alleluia’, to which the recipient replies ‘And has appeared to 
Peter. Alleluia’. 

With the text of Cod. Ottobon. 356 Prof. Brinktrine has collated that 
of the Ordo Romanus XIV (fourteenth century)’ and variant readings 
are recorded in the footnotes. This little book is a very welcome 
addition to our knowledge of the Latin liturgy in late medieval times. 


Catalogue de Manuscrits arabes chrétiens conservés au Caire (Studi e 


Testi 63), by Gzorc Grar. (Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Citta 
del Vaticano, 1935.) 


Ur till recent times the chief source of Arabic Christian MSS avail- 
able to scholars has been the famous collections preserved in the 
libraries of the Vatican and the Nationale, Paris. Now, however, two 
further great collections have, been catalogued by Prof. G. Graf; these 
are the MSS in the Coptic Museum and in the library of the Coptic 
Patriarch at Cairo. The Coptic Museum is a comparatively recent 
institution dating from 1910, when it was founded by H. E. Marcus 
Simaika Pasha in Old Cairo, near the famous church of St Mary known 
as the Mu‘allaqah. Besides being a museum of antiquities of the 
Egyptian Church,’ the Coptic Museum also possesses a library contain- 
ing some 250 MSS which have come from various churches and convents 
mostly in Cairo itself. On the other hand, the library of the Coptic 
Patriarchate has been in existence for many centuries, and a nucleus of 
it was probably formed some time after the removal of the seat of the 
patriarchs of Alexandria to Cairo which took place towards the middle 
of the twelfth century. The number of MSS in this library recorded in 
Prof. Graf’s Catalogue is 480, but this number does not include all the 
liturgical MSS, or MSS which cannot be strictly termed Arabic Christian, 
which this library possesses. 

The combined collections total some 730 MSS which include the 
following branches: biblica, liturgica, monastica, patristica, theologica, 
homilies, commentaries, apocrypha, hagiographies, canon law, histories, 
and grammars. With one exception (MS 676, eleventh century) these 
MSS belong to dates varying from the beginning of the thirteenth to that 

1 Cf. Migne P.L, 78, 1122 sqq. 


2 Cf. Guide to the Coptic Museum, in two vols., Arabic text, with some 200 
illustrations. (Cairo, 1930-1932.) 
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of the twentieth century. A good many of the Biblical MSS and most 

of the liturgical ones are bilingual, Coptic-Arabic. With the exception 

of certain types of theological and polemic writings, histories, &c., and a 

few Melkite liturgical books, the greatest part of these Arabic Christian 

MSS is derived, as is to be expected, from Coptic sources. For this 

reason such MSS may often prove to be of great value for establishing 

the identity of the numerous Coptic fragments of homilies and hagio- 
graphies that are to be found in various libraries. 

In his description of the MSS Prof. Graf indicates the press-mark, 
number of folios, dimensions of the folios and of the part of the folios 
occupied by writing, number of lines per folio, conditions of the MS, 
writing and binding, and the date. A description of the contents is then 
given, and in the case where several subjects are included in one MS, 
the folios on which each of these begins and ends are indicated, as well 
as the opening words of the Arabic text. With regard to the Library of 
the Patriarchate, Prof. Graf was obliged through lack of time to modify 
his description of the MSS contained therein. Accordingly he merely 
indicates the press-mark, format, number of folios and date, and gives a 
general description of the contents. Where a MS contains several sub- 
jects it is treated in the same way as corresponding MSS in the Coptic 
Museum collection. 

Scholars who may wish to obtain rotographs of MSS in the Library of 
the Patriarchate are strongly advised to apply in the first instance to the 
very able librarian of the Coptic Museum, Yassa Ef. Abd el Masih, and 
to send a copy of all the particulars of the MS that are given in Prof. 
Graf’s Catalogue. It must be remembered that the arrangement of 
MSS in this library is very different from that in the libraries of Europe 
and America, and it may very well happen, as the writer has already had 
occasion to discover, that, unless a very thorough search is made, a MS 
may easily elude detection. 

To the list of ‘ Additions et Corrections’ (pp. 317-319) the following 
may be added :— 

p. 6 1. 34 ajouter [Le texte copte des Proverbes de ce MS fut utilisé 
dans l’édition des Proverbes de Salomon par Oswald H. E. Bur- 
mester et Eugtne Dévaud, Vienne, 1930]. 

p. 23 ll. 17-18 De la note. .. (=1348-1349 Ch.), lire: D’aprés la note 
du copiste on lit année 1056 des Martyrs (.yumemy iiwy ill) 
(=1339-1340 Ch.). 

p. 36 1. r5 ajouter [G. Horner, Zhe Service for the Consecration of a 
Church and Altar, London, 1902 }. 

p. 62 ll. 30-33 Table des commencements des Psalies (WpyaAs, iJla!), 
selon Yordre alphabétique .. . . ff. 425430", lire: Psali (pads 
iJle!) en ’honneur du Lectionnaire de la Semaine Sainte selon 
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Vordre alphabétique . ... ff. 425'-430° [Edité dans le Muséon 
t. xliii pp. 373-385]. 

p. 66 |. 7 lire: fitasetmpechytepoc ; 1. 13 lire: asujwns; 1. 14 lire; 
habyAwn'; 1. 14 lire: eqecaroy. 

p. 72 1. 17 ajouter [Cf. A/uséon t. xlvii pp. 205-257]; 1. 27 ajouter 
[Edité dans le Mus¢on t. xlv pp. 237-245]. 

p. 162 1. 24 ajouter (Cf. Muséon t. xlv pp. 71-83]; 1. 27 ajouter 
[Edité dans / Orientalia Christiana Periodica t. i pp. 5-45]; 1. 30 
ajouter [Cf. Muséon t. xlvi pp. 43-54]. 

p. 248 1. 30 lire: Mare: 1, 1-13. 

p. 249 L. 1 (meqnetas[5¢0q]), lire : (me cha etas[xoq]) ; 1. 17 lire: 21, 22. 

In conclusion, Prof. G. Graf must be heartily congratulated on the 
excellent result of his arduous labours, thanks to which it is now possible 
for scholars using his invaluable Catalogue to utilize the MSS of these 
two great collections of Arabic Christian literature preserved at Cairo. 

O. H. E, BURMESTER. 


Le Miroir des dames chrétiennes, by Raout Gout. (Editions ‘Je sers’, 
Paris, Société commerciale d’édition et de librairie. 46 Rue 
Madame, Paris vi®, 1935.) 

E1cHT years ago M. Raoul Gout published (Bloud et Gay, 1927) 
a valuable critical edition of the early fourteenth-century Zi of 
St Douceline (+1274) by Felipa de Porcellet (+1316). A French 
translation accompanied the Provengal text. M. Gout’s edition was in 
every way worthy of a work which Ernest Renan describes as the ‘ chef- 
d’ceuvre en prose de la premitre littérature provencale’; and it fully 
deserved the blessing bestowed upon it by the lamented Henri Bremond. 

Now M. Gout presents us with a volume of more popular but still 
strictly scholarly character, Ze Miroir des dames chrétiennes, an antho- 
logy of passages from the writings of some fifty saintly women and 
mystics of various dates and race, tanging from the seventh to the 
fifteenth century. 

A quatrain of Philippe Bouton, seigneur de Corberon, author of one 
of the many mediaeval ‘J/irrors’ which have come down to us, explains 
the title :-— 

‘Ce livre est le Miroir des Dames 
Fait pour leurs vertus remirer. 
Celles qui s’y voudront mirer 
En vaudront mieux de corps et d’ames.’ 

English readers will be gratified to find half a dozen English names 

in the gallery, Aelfled, Eangith, Lioba, Queen Matilda, Juliana of 


1 Th€se three correct readings are given in a copy of the same colophon which 
Prof. Graf has printed in Orientalia vol. i fasc. 1 p. 53. 
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Norwich, and Philippa of Lancaster. The last-named was indeed a 
Portuguese princess, writing in Portuguese, but she was a grand-daughter 
of John of Gaunt, and so we have claim to her. 

The passages are skilfully chosen and are more human than is usual 
ina hagiography. M. Gout carries his great learning lightly and includes, 
by way of interlude, five pieces which cannot be counted as Christian, 
though they are certainly edifying, by an Arab poetess, by the delicious 
fabulist Marie de France, and by three troubadours. As he pleasantly 
says, ‘ Nos dames chrétiennes, je m’assure, eussent été miséricordieuses 
aux plus pécheresses de ces derniéres, si elles les avaient rencontrées 
en détresse, sur le chemin, navrées de blessures, et lamentables.’ 

Exact references to authorities, which shew that the editor does not 
work at second-hand, an index of Biblical quotations, and a free use of 
facsimiles of drawings from Herrade von Landsberg’s splendid Hortus 
Deliciarum —the original MS of which was destroyed in the bombard- 
ment of Strasbourg in 1870—all help to make a little volume which is 
as pleasant to look upon as it is profitable to read and which I 
recommend unreservedly to both sexes. I have noted only one misprint, 
Coedmon for Caedmon (p. 24). Wimborne rather than Wimbourne is 
the modern spelling of St Lioba’s home. H. F. Stewart. 


NEW EDITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS 

THE attention of readers of the JourNaL has been called from time 
to time (e. g. xxxiv 178) to the various series of new texts and translations 
that are being published in France, Germany, and Rome, most of them 
for the academic purposes of students and lecturers but some of them 
for a wider public and all, I think, of value for English students in their 
different ways. 

Among the latter (not texts, but translations) are Les Homélies 
Clémentines, by A. Siouville in the series ‘ Les Textes du Christianisme’ 
(Les Editions Rieder, 7 Place Saint-Sulpice, Paris, 1933) for which, 
I think, M. P.-L. Couchoud, who is known to readers of the JOURNAL 
(see xxxiv 113), is responsible. This is the first translation into French 
and it has valuable introduction and notes. 

Another series is the ‘ Bibliothek der Kirchenvater’ edited by 
Dr O. Barderhewer and others (J. Késel and F. Pustet, Munich). 
Here we have from Dr Otto Stahlin (1934) in two little volumes, 
charmingly printed and bound, translations into German of the Pro- 
trepticus, the Paedagogus, and the Quis dives salvetur? of Clement of 
Alexandria with some 60 pages of introduction dealing with his life 
and writings, language and style and sources, and the MSS editions 
and translations of his works. 
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In the ‘ Bibliothéque Patristique de Spiritualité’ Saint Jean Chrysos- 
tome, by Ph.-E. Legrand (J. Gabaida et Cie, Paris, 1933) in two volumes 
has translations into French of the Zxhortations to Theodore, the 
Letters to Olympia, and the treatise Against the detractors of the monastic 
4ife, with short introductions. 

‘Opuscula et Textus’ (Aschendorff, Miinster in Westfalen) has in its 
‘series scholastica’ fasc. xiv and xv De cognitione veritatis textus selecti 
S. Thomae Aquinatis by J. de Vries, S.J., and Philosophia S. Bona- 
venturae textibus ex eius operibus selectis illustrata by B. Rosenmiller 
(1933), and in its ‘series liturgica’ three new parts: fasc. ii Ritus 
Baptismi et Missae as described by Theodore of Mopsuesta translated 
by A. Riicker from the Syriac version lately discovered by A. Mingana, 
fasc. iii Expositio antiquae liturgiae Gallicanae Germano Parisiensi 
ascripta by J. Quasten, S.T.D. (1934), and fasc. iv Zextus antigui de 
festo Corporis Christi by P. Browe, S.J. (1934). 

The ‘series philosophica’ issued by the Pontificia Universitas Gre- 
goriana (Piazza della Pilotta, Rome, 1933 and 1934) has grown by the 
addition of De Eudaimonia sive De Beatitudine (extracts from Aristotle, 
Stoics, Plotinus, Augustine, Boethius, and Thomas Aquinas), by J. B. 
Schuster, S.J. ; Aristotelis De Anima (Greek text, Latin translation and 
notes, 3 vols.), by P. Siwek, S.J.; and Sancti Augustini Doctrina de 
cognitione (extracts from various works with notes), by L. W. Keeler, S.J. 
Among the new parts of the ‘series theologica’ are two volumes De 
Origine et Evolutione Interdicti, by W. Richter, S.J. (1934) ; Quaestio de 
unico esse in Christo a doctoribus saeculi xitt disputata, by E. Hocedez, S.J. 
(1933); and S. Leonis Magni Epistulae contra Eutychis haeresim, by 
C. Silva-Tarouca, S.J., and F. Di Capua (1934). 

In Prof. G. Kriiger’s series (J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1934) there is 
a new edition (the third, revised) of Augustine’s De catechizandis rudibus 
by the late P. Drews. 

Finally in A Golden Treasury of the Bible (Old Testament and 
Apocrypha, and New Testament) selected and edited by Mortimer 
Rowe with the assistance of Herbert McLachlan, D.D., and Dorothy 
Tarrant, Ph.D. (The Lindsey Press, 5 Essex Street, W.C.2, 1934) we 
have, as it seems to me, an admirable selection with editing which 
involves some omissions and transpositions and, wherever it was 
thought desirable, new translations—more particularly in the Pauline 
Epistles. Of these we have ‘a frankly modernized version’ and in it 
without any loss of dignity St Paul becomes intelligible to ordinary 
English ears as he often is not when read in our Churches. I have 
used the book almost daily for the last year and recommend it warmly 
to others. The headings and the introductions also are good. 

J. F. B-B. 
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OLD TESTAMENT AND RELATED LITERATURE 


Dr Wetcnw’s Post-exilic Judaism (Blackwood, 1935) is a con- 
tinuation of the original and stimulating studies on Deuteronomy and 
the Deuteronomic period which we are now accustomed to receive 
from him (cf. the JoURNAL, xxxiv 436). It deals with the conditions in 
Palestine after the fall of the Northern and, later, of the Southern 
Kingdoms, and, still later, at the rebuilding of the Temple. He lays 
his finger upon the many weak places in our knowledge of the exilic 
period ; he has some excellent pages upon the real difference between 
Chronicles and P; and his account of the post-exilic priestly religion 
deserves careful perusal. Among his more striking views is the 
argument that Neh. ix illustrates the situation in Ephraim after 721, 
and Neh. x (apart from vv. 2-28) a pact between North and South 
after 586; Malachi is dated before the restoration of the Temple and 
Chronicles to the time of Darius. In company with some other 
scholars Dr Welch argues that there was no reaction after Josiah’s 
reform. Consequently we have to explain away Jeremiah’s attack upon 
contemporary Baalism and the latest persistence of the cult of the 
Queen of Heaven. Moreover, he has to antedate Ezekiel’s weighty 
denunciations of Jerusalem, although the comparison of the Holy City to 
Sodom and the reference to bloodshed, which he finds so difficult after 
Josiah’s day (pp. 56 sqq.), are surely confirmed by Lamentations 
(ii 20 sqq., iv 6), a book which ke seems to have left out of the 
reckoning. 

Dr Battersby Harford, Studies in the Book of Ezekiel (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1935), surveys and criticizes recent departures in the 
analysis of this book, in particular the work of Torrey. (Torrey, in 
spite of attacks upon him from various quarters, remains impenitent ; 
see his article ‘ Certainly Pseudo-Ezekiel’, Journ. of Bibl. Lit. liii pp. 
291 sqq.) He gives his reasons for dissenting from Dr James Smith’s 
view that Ezekiel was a North Israelite, and, against Dr Barnes, 
JournaL, April, 1935, holds that ‘the main body of the prophecies 
bear all the marks of delivery in person to the people in their own land, 
and it is possible to separate from them the passages which attribute 
them to a prophet living in exile in Babylon, who may or may not be 
Ezekiel himself’ (p. 60). Of special interest are Dr Harford’s discus- 
sions of the diverse systems of dating in the book, the words ‘ house of 
Israel’, the term ‘ prince’, and the puzzling use of the divine names. 
On p. 49 Parsna occurs twice for Parsua (Persia). 
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Two American books on the prophets claim to strike a new note in 
Old Testament criticism. Prof. W. C. Graham of Chicago, in Zhe 
Prophets and Israel's Culture (Chicago Press, and Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1934), emphasizes the fact that the prophets had to face 
problems which every religious reformer has to face. These problems 
were specifically social-economic, e.g. Isaiah’s diatribe (ii 7 sq., iii 
16 sqq.) ‘arises from his concern over the basic problem of distribu- 
tion’ and, incidentally, the last words of Jer. xii r are rendered, ‘ Why 
do all the exploiters revel in ease?’ But although prophetism arose 
out of current conditions, Prof. Graham is careful to point out that the 
prophets did not shift responsibility from the individual to society, 
rather did they develope the faculty of self-criticism, always a necessary 
step in cultural progress (p. 95). Of exceptional interest for current 
conditions to-day is the point that the prophets indicated that the path 
to significance lay through ‘ cultural distinctiveness ’"—i.e., as we should 
say, nationalism. But born though the prophets were into a religious 
culture, they alone did not create the distinctive religion-culture out of 
which both Christianity and Judaism took their rise (p. 33 sq.). 
Prof. Graham’s book, apart from some exaggeration of the social- 
economic factor, is a thoughtful contribution to that change which is 
slowly coming over our estimate of the Bible, owing to the intellectual, 
social, and other conditions of the age. 

God and the Social Process (Chicago and Cambridge’ Univ. Press, 
1935), by Louis Wallis, is a more elaborate exposition of the inter-con- 
nexion between a cultural stage and its attitude to significant ques- 
tions. His thesis is that ‘Israel’s distinctive idea of God arose at 
a period when civilization was falling into decay through much the 
same causes now at work in modern society’ (p. ix). Israelite history is 
actordingly construed in terms of social-economic conflict, and a 
definite contrast is drawn between the mishpat or custom, of the purer, 
more communistic clan-ethics of the nomad and desert dweller (i.e. 
Israel) and the da‘a/ ideas of property and ownership characteristic of 
the more complex and regional conditions of Canaanite life. A great 
deal can, it is true, be made out of the conflict: clan versus region ; 
but in viewing Old Testament history in the light of this conflict, 
Mr Wallis does not take into sufficient account the fact that thé 
influence from the desert was by no means confined to the one great 
historical—or rather ‘canonical’—event of the age of Moses and 
Joshua. He well emphasizes the preponderance of Ephraimite material 
(he places E before J) and the relatively late prominence of Judah, and 
the Judaean point-of-view of the Biblical history as a whole. But a 
relatively late ‘South Palestinian’ note can also be traced and we could 
wish that Mr Wallis had paid more attention to the changing internal 
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sociological conditions after 721 in both Samaria and Judah. Another 
point he makes is the contrast between ‘insurgent’ prophecy of the 
‘Left Wing’, and the ‘ orthodoxy’ created by the writers of the Law 
(E, J, D, P). The fi.oal paragraph of the book is headed: ‘Social 
justice functional in value, but aot ultimate purpose of history’: for, 
as he says, when ‘religion is identified with sociology it resolves itself 
into materialism’. Certainly, Mr Wallis’s book—like Prof. Graham’s— 
requires careful and critical reading. It is full of much that is sug- 
gestive, and it leaves one with the conviction that the facile identifica- 
tion of ‘ Righteousness’ with social-charity and alms-giving (727%) is 
a recurring phrase in human developement. But the sociological and 
thorough-going ‘ secular’ treatment of the Old Testament is particularly 
valuable just now, because it opposes misleading conceptions of the 
natural and supernatural in history. Human history can be explained 
‘naturally ’, but to the Hebrew prophets the conviction of a transcen- 
dent and ethical God fell within and not without their convictions of 
what was ‘ natural’. 

The Prophets of the Bible, by the Rev. Henry Cook (Student Christian 
Movement, 1935), is a handy and popular volume on the several 
prophets with introductory pages on the approach to the study of them. 
He explains the historical background and general characteristics of 
each prophet ; and as the book covers a lot of ground, Biblical students 
and ministers will find it a useful introduction. The author expresses 
his indebtedness to Prof. T. H. Robinson who read the MS and made 
several valuable suggestions. 

Prof. Rowley’s Darius the Mede and the four World Empires tn the 
Book of Daniel (Cardiff, 1935) is a survey of the theories that have 
prevailed and are still put forth, an invaluable guide to what is actually 
still a battle-field. He shews that Darius the Mede cannot be Cam- 
byses, or Gobryas, or Astyages, but is a conflate figure made up from 
confused traditions. Of the four empires, the first is of course the 
Neo-Babylonian, the fourth is not Rome but Greece, and the inter- 
vening ones are, not the Medo-Persian and Greek, as often held, but 
the Median and the Persian. There are good comments on super- 
natural prophecy (pp. 86 n. 1, 179), and a useful summary of con- 
clusions, especially as regards the religious value of the book (pp. 175 
sqq.). The whole treatment is extremely full, and the bibliography 
almost encyclopaedic—though one misses the relevant chapters in the 
Cambridge Ancient History. 

As the first occupant of the Chair of Philosophy and History of 
Religion in the University of Leeds, Dr E. O. James gave an inaugural 
course of public lectures which he has now made accessible to a wider 
public. In Zhe Old Testament in the Light of Anthropology (S.P.C.K., 
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1935) he treats of the sources of Hebrew history, the Hebrews before 
the Conquest, the Settlement, the myth and ritual of the Ancient East, 
the nomad Hebrews, Moses and Yahweh, pre-exilic and _post-exilic 
religion. Attention may be drawn to the good remarks on a universal 
monotheistic tendency (pp. 85 sqq.) and to Canon Knox’s interesting 
association of the Jewish conception of Wisdom with the Ishtar-Isis 
Mother-goddess (p. 139). More suitable for a popular lecture than 
a serious book is the contrast (p. 118) between the crowded Southern 
shrines and the empty Northern benches as a commentary on ‘the 
well-intentioned efforts of our prophets in the sixteenth century’. 
It may be, as he says, ‘ easy enough to destroy Shiloh and Bethel .. .’; 
but here Dr James is not writing gvd@ anthropologist, and hitherto 
most readers of 1 Sam. ii and Hosea ii, iv, &c., have usually sided with 
the prophets, and Dr James himself speaks of the ‘contaminated 
cultus’ of pre-exilic Israel. As this readable and interesting little book 
will no doubt reach a second edition certain parts should be carefully 
revised.’ 

The fact that Canon Wade’s Old Testament History (Methuen, 1934) 
is now in the twelfth edition speaks for itself. He. has revised certain 
conclusions, expanded the introduction and amplified the appendices. 
The book is an excellent introduction to the Old Testament as it stands 
and contains much elementary ‘ critical’ matter of value. 

The third edition of Loisy’s Za Religion d’Jsraél (Nourry, Paris, 
1933) is essentially a new book ; for the older edition, see the JouRNAL, 
xiii, 1911, p. 136. As might be expected much more space has now to 
be given to the earlier period, owing to the subsequent results of 
archaeology and the monuments: while in the later period more atten- 
tion is naturally paid to the currents of Jewish thought before and at 
the rise of Christianity. Loisy’s general position is well known, ‘II ne 
lui semble pas que la religion juive et la religion chrétienne soient 
l’ultime expression de la vérité humaine’ (p. 7). Judaism, as he says, 
was not precisely the preface to Christianity, and Christianity was not 
a simple sequel to Judaism—this is true, but until we can more clearly 
understand the relation between the two stages and the bifurcation 
during the last nineteen centuries, will it not be difficult to distinguish 
those aspects of the Bible which belong solely to the past and those 
which are full of meaning for the future of ‘la vérité humaine’? 

Prof. W. Eichrodt’s Theologie des Alten Testaments, 11 (Hinrichs, 
Leipzig, 1935), is proving itself one of the most important books on 


1, On p. 60 the reference to the Aarpe in the plural is ambiguous. PI. viii (a) the 
censer is upside down. P. 22 n. 2 read vol. ii P. 74Nn. 2 is the ‘ ephod’ also called 
a‘teraphim’? P. 91 n. 1, the references to Zimmern and Winckler need checking. 
P. 140 ll. 3, 4, misprints. 
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the subject. Part I was noticed in the JouRNAL, vol. xxv 438 sq. ; 
and Part II (122 pages), which is entitled God and World, includes 
such topics as the Angel of the Lord, God’s Spirit, Word and Wisdom, 
the conception of Creation and of the Universe, the Sky and the 
Under-world. The treatment is spacious and richly informing. 
Eichrodt holds that a belief in some existence in the grave after death 
is older than the belief in Sheol, but he does not think that ancestral 
cults prevailed. The study of Hebrew psychology owes much to 
Wheeler Robinson and Pedersen ; and he cites the oft-quoted dictum 
of the former (p. 75): ‘the Hebrew idea of personality is an animated 
body and not an incarnated soul’, and the less-known statement of the 
latter: ‘the proposition that the soul of man is flesh, is indissolubly 
connected with the converse, i.e. that flesh is soul’. But the implica- 
tions of Hebrew psychology are not developed. In general, Eichrodt 
is synthetic rather than analytic. His attitude to the historical de- 
velopement of the religion of Israel is conservative—e.g. he speaks of 
Pre-Mosaic Israel (p. 103), and he raises, in the mind of one reviewer 
at least, the question of the real relation between Redigionsgeschichte and 
Theologie. The third and concluding part of Eichrodt’s valuable work 
will be entitled God and Man: it will be awaited with keen interest. 

Prof. Hertzberg of Marburg, Der Deutsche und das Alte Testament 
(Tépelmann, Giessen, 1934), adds to the many writings called forth by 
the present controversies in Germany. As such it has less interest for 
us, if only because it is to be hoped that when the religious crisis 
spreads farther west our treatment of our difficulties will be more 
thoroughgoing and critical, and less bitter. He tilts at Rosenberg’s 
unscientific race-theory, and he makes a point of the strength of 
Arianism in early Germany. He comments on the Totalitarian nature 
of old Israelite religion ; he finds a parallel to the present Ariergesets- 
gebung in the Israelite attitude to other races ; and he concludes that it 
is as Christians that we should accept the Old Testament. 

Joh. Hempel, Die althebraische Literatur und thr hellenistisch- 
tiidisches Nachleben (1930-1934). ‘This admirable work is part of the 
series ‘Handbuch d. Literaturwissenschaft’ published by the Aka- 
demische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, Wildpark—Potsdam. It is an 
introduction to Old Testament and Pre-Christian literature and stands 
in a class by itself. It covers the history of criticism, geography and 
ethnology, foreign influences (all very briefly), it handles at length the 
various literary types, with numerous translations of typical passages 
and important parallels or illustrative matter from other Old Oriental 
literature. The final section surveys, also fully, the literary and 
historical developements from the earliest times to the period of the 
Apocalyptical and Wisdom writings. Hempel’s general conception of 
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Israelite history is fairly conservative ; and although he thinks that the 
Pentateuch was not complete before the third century B.c., he dates 
the earliest strand of J to the Davidic age. There are numerous 
illustrations, excellent, but at times rather miscellaneous, and we miss 
cross-references from them to the text and vice versa. There are 
adequate bibliographical references, and the volume gives the reader a 
good introduction to the Old Testament and its milieu. It is un- 
doubtedly a book that students should not ignore. 

Prof. Nyberg’s Studien zum Hoseabuch (Uppsala, 1935) is a con- 
tribution to the problems of textual criticism, characterized by the com- 
parative treatment of textual questions, the use of comparative grammar 
(pp. 15 n., 69, 108 n., 125), the emphasis laid upon the ora/ rather 
than the written transmission of ancient writings, and the recognition 
of different styles of writing (e.g. the Ephraimite and the Jerusalemite). 
A& regards the principles of composition, he suggests that the book of 
Hosea is really the Diwan of Hosea in the Jerusalem, tradition (p. 19). 
His treatment and interpretation of the text are original and sometimes 
bold: e.g. Hos. ix 13 opens: ‘Ephraim is as the Asherah, a gazing- 
stock for Tyre’. Among other novel suggestions is the view that 
feminine place-names indicate places of cult (p. 77 sq.): so, not only 
Ashtaroth and Anathoth—where Astarte and Anath were worshipped— 
but Baalah, Yehudah (cult of a god Yehud), Na‘arah (the cult of the 
youthful Adonis), &c. 

Dr Arird Bruno, Das hebraische Epos (Uppsala, 1935), continues his 
studies on Hebrew metre and rhythm. Defending himself against 
adverse criticism of his earlier work on the Psalms, he seeks to shew 
that the whole of Samuel to Kings was written in rhymed prose. Like 
Nyberg he comments upon the ora/ character of the early sources, and 
the consequent ambiguity of subject which is so noticeable in Arabic 
and which Hebrew writers sought to remove. (Examples from the 
Amarna Letters could be cited, Cam. Anc. Hist. ii 234.) How far 
the writer has succeeded is for metrical experts to decide. As regards 
the text we note that in 2 Sam. xvii 20 we are to read: ‘ the water of 
all waters’, i.e. the best water in the world, really the water in the 
woman’s well, but understood by the soldiers to be the Jordan, and in 
xviii 14, read ‘I am no son of a tent-woman’ (i.e. harlot, m5mx 3). 

Miscellanea Biblica: Scripta Pontificti Instituti Biblici (Rome, 1934). 
Two volumes containing thirty articles, amounting to over 700 pages, 
celebrate the ‘silver jubilee’ of the Institute, a full account of whose 
working is given by the Rector, A. Bea. Confining ourselves to the 
Old Testament we may mention that Joiion writes on Hebrew lexico- 
graphy; J. Ziegler discusses the value of the LXX of Job, and Zorell 
urges the importance for theories of Hebrew metre of the Pre-Masso- 
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retic pronunciation of Hebrew, relying on the second column of 
Origen’s Hexap/a, E. A. Mader writes on Mamre, and Mallon on the 
tells of the Lower Jabbok. Messina has a valuable study of Old 
Aramaic, with special reference to Pahlavi. Suys writes on the ‘ theo- 
logy of Amenemope’ (see JOURNAL xxvi 321) sympathetically but 
critically ; ‘on the other hand, Frey finds from the Old Testament, 
Jewish synagogal decoration, the Fathers, &c., that the attitude of the 
Roman Church to the use of images is entirely justified, although 
opinions did differ and there were waves of iconoclasm. N. Schneider 
refutes the view of A. Jeremias that Abraham was a Sumerian. Fer- 
nandez argues that Judg. xviii 30 and 31 refer to two distinct events 
and that we cannot conclude from the story of the sanctuary of Dan 
that the Mosaic law did not exist. Semkowski tries to shew that the 
account of Sennacherib’s death in 2 Kings xix 36 sq. need not be 
doubted. Alfrink, discussing the battle of Megiddo, thinks that deh 
milhamti (2 Chron. xxxv 20) refers to Riblah, and the word ‘God’ 
(v. 21 sq.) to the king of Assyria: he denies that there is any dis- 
crepancy between Chron. and Kings. Schaumberger replaces Sayce’s 
Assyrian parallel to the royal edict in Jon. iii 7 sq. by one better 
attested. A. Miller urges that Koheleth is more logical than is 
usually thought, and Bonsirven gives an illuminating account of the 
ideas of sin and expiation in Palestinian Judaism of the first century 
A.D. E. F. Sutcliffe (the only English writer) points out that the idea 
of a primeval chaos is not scriptural, and Koppel gives.a fair summary 
of the geological and archaeological evidence for the antiquity of man. 

The Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, editor of the ‘ Westminster Version of the 
Sacred Scriptures: the Old Testament’, publishes a short commentary 
on Malachi (Longmans, 1934). It consists of a fresh translation, notes, 
and an introduction, mainly devoted to Eucharistic Prophecy and the 
Mass. 

Dr Lukyn Williams addresses his little book Zhe Foundation of the 
Christian Faith (Heffer, 1935) to ‘honest thinkers, whether Jews or 
Christians’. It is marked by his usual grace and generosity, and while 
explicitly recognizing that old arguments no longer hold good makes 
a frank and friendly appeal to all who will face the theological and 
moral difficulties of the age. That there will ever be one religion, 
combining the best parts of Judaism and Christianity, he considers 
both improbable and undesirable (p. 147). Numerous useful notes 
direct the student to fuller information. 

S. M. Melamed, Spinoza and Buddhism (Chicago and Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1933), takes the line that Buddha and his followers, 
Spinoza included, represent the ‘jungle’ conception of life in contrast 
to Moses, the Old Testament, and all that actiyism which springs from 
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the ‘desert’. Whereas, in the former, the escape from life is typical, 
in the latter there is an energetic clinging to life, and in a second 
volume the author proposes to deal with Plato, Kant, and the Hebrew 
prophets. Of course the contrast between Hebraism and Buddhism 
has been made before ; within certain limits the contrast is useful, and 
the author has much to say that is as true as it is interesting. But 
he takes the Old Testament as a whole, and can even speak of its 
‘simple clearly-defined God-doctrine’ (p. 348). He has extraordinary 
ideas of the early spread of Buddhism in the west: ‘ Palestine . . . was 
inundated by Buddhistic propaganda for two centuries before Christ’ 
(p. 324), and to Buddhism he ascribes (a) the destruction of Judea, 
(4) the rise of Christianity, and (c) the destruction of ancient Rome 
(p. 302). He gives no authority either for this, or for his belief that 
the sect of the Essenes was ‘ originally the Ashi, a Chaldean word for 
bathers or Baptists’ (p. 309). A little more attention to important lines 
of argument and to the spelling of Hebrew and other words would 
have made this well-written and indubitably earnest volume of service 
to serious readers. 

Here may be mentioned Israel Davidson’s edition of Zhe Book of the 
Wars of the Lord (Jewish Theol. Seminary, N. Y., 1934). It contains 
the polemics of the Karaite Salmon ben Yeruhim against Saadia Gaon, 
and throws a light—a rather lurid one—upon the fierce enmity between 
Karaites and Rabbanites when the fight was at its hottest. The 
Hebrew text is accompanied by an introduction and notes (in Hebrew). 

English readers will welcome the translation of the third edition of 
Gustav Dalman’s Orte und Wege Jesu by Dr Levertoft (Sacred Sites 
and Ways, S.P.C.K., 1935). The third edition is a very considerable 
advance upon its predecessors and is a much-needed and valuable 
study of the topography of the Gospels such as only Dalman could 
have written. It has numerous references to Rabbinical, Patristic and 
Pilgrim literature, and adequate maps and plans. It is not confined 
to topography—it includes, e.g., an excursus on thorns (p. 245 sq.), and 
synagogues (pp. 142 sqq.). It is as attractively written as it is thorough. 
It avoids the pedanticism of the pilgrim who—he tells us (p. 14)— 
shuffled along the Palestinian road ‘in order to be sure that he missed 
no spot of ground which might have borne the foot-prints of our Lord’. 
For English readers the references to the Talmud might have been 
simplified (e.g. b. Bab. k. on p. 50; Sifre on Num. cxlv, on p. 349). 
There are some mis-spellings (p. 200 n. 4 read Watzsinger, p. 201 n. 1 
read Procksch); and there is something wrong with the note on 
p- 368 n. 2. 

Prof. Langdon’s ‘Schweich Lectures for 1933’ is entitled Babylonian 
Menologies and the Semitic Calendars (Oxford Univ. Press, 1935). It is 
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an important contribution to the study of ancient methods of. time- 
reckoning and to the calendars of Semites and Sumerians. These old 
‘Church Calendars’ and ‘Church Breviaries’, as he characteristically 
calls them, were constantly needed, and he has collected an immense 
amount of interesting material, some of which he has had to hold over 
from lack of space. Among the many points of interest may be noted 
the connexion which he finds between the custom of releasing a 
prisoner at Passover (Mk. xv 6) and the parallel custom on the 16th 
of Adar, the month of the barley harvest (p. 142 sq.). The problem 
of the Sabbath hardly seems nearer solution (pp. 92 sqq.). Good use 
is made of Chwolsohn’s great work on the heathenism of Harran, and 
a survey of Syriac literature would no doubt furnish further elucidatory 
matter. On the month Marseah (p. 121) much more might be said, 
but Prof. Langdon has set the ball rolling and has earned our thanks 
by the rich store of material that he has already giver us. 

The three books of the German Egyptologist Erman on the religion, 
the literature, and the life of Ancient Egypt have been translated into 
English, and the first of these (Eng. transl. 1909) has now been re- 
written and considerably expanded: Die Religion der Agypter (Gruyter, 
Berlin, 1934). It is a portly volume of about 470 pages, with 10 plates, 
and 186 illustrations in the text. It deals only slightly with the 
evidence for Egyptian cults in Syria and Palestine, and with Asiatic 
cults in Egypt. On the other hand, the author gives a full account of 
die Ketzerzeit (ch. viii), i.e. of the Aton religion of the time of Amen- 
hotep IV (Ikhnaton), in the Amarna Age—the age which is of such 
importance for O. T. study. The history of the religion of Egypt is 
carried down into Greco-Roman times, and the book concludes with 
a chapter on its spread into Europe. It is written in a semi-popular 
style with full references. 

A new series entitled ‘Great Religions of the East’, edited by 
Dr E. C. Waterhouse (Epworth Press, n. d.), will provide simple 
descriptive accounts with a minimum of technical discussion. Zoro- 
astrianism by J. W. Waterhouse, is especially indebted to J. H. 
Moulton’s works. It surveys the main facts, drawing attention from 
time to time to the features of particular interest to Biblical students. 
In the bibliography the old and inferior edition of Bousset’s Red. d. 
Judentums should be replaced by Gressmann’s revision and E. Meyer’s 
Ursprung d. Christentums should be mentioned. Dr C. R. North’s 
Outlines of Islam is on the same lines. It has the merit of drawing atten- 
tion to the Hebrew equivalents of Arabic religious terms, thus adding 
to the value of the book for Hebrew students (e.g. the words Islam, 
Koran, and the Taurat, pp. 11, 18, 75). He makes the point that 
although Muhammad came after Christ, his system is essentially 
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Jewish. In his survey Dr North includes Sufi mysticism, the history 
of Islam during the last hundred years, and the modern politico- 
religious factors. The Bibliography omits Nicholson’s Literary History 
of the Arabs and the important relevant articles in the Zucy. Brit. 
(11th and 14th ed.). 

Dr North’s pages on Babism and Bahaism can be supplemented by 
the new edition of the Zssai sur le Bahdisme by Hippolyte Dreyfus 
(Leroux, Paris, 1934) Owing to the author’s death the essays (of 
1908) are simply reprinted, and there are appended chapters by 
Shoghi Effendi and Horace Holley, and extracts from Emile Schreiber 
and from Renan’s Zes Apétres. 

S. Shivapadasundaram, Zhe Saiva School of Hinduism (Allen and 
Unwin, 1934). In Indian theism Saivaism is responsible for some of 
the most eloquent and affecting expressions of religious adoration. It 
has lent itself to ‘most varied forms of developement, and the author 
describes it as ‘ pre-eminently scientific . . . the most modern scientific 
theories of the West find their counterparts in it’ (p. 14). Every one 
knows of its older and grosser forms, and the recent discoveries at 
Mahenjo-daro of figurines like the yogis, huge stone phalli, bulls, &c., 
go to shew that the more distinctive accompaniments are extremely 
ancient. Not unnaturally have writers thought of the old Baal cults of 
Palestine and—as regards the warlike Shaiva—of the Sumerian Enlil. 
Might not the anthropologist point to Shaivaism as an example of the 
heights to which the grossest of cults might rise, or is a religion 
hampered in its progress by those of its symbols which the ordinary 
mind does not interpret in a spiritual manner? The student of Old 
Testament religion might with advantage ponder over the history of 
Shaivaism ; and this little book (to which Dr J. S. Mackenzie writes 
a preface) will illustrate what an enthusiast can read out of and into his 
religion. S. A. Cook. 
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